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AIMS. 


O sail a boat well and to make good progress, it is ne- 

cessary that the pilot should fix his gaze on some definite 
object ahead, keep the bow pointing in that one direction 
and, by using all his sail, take advantage of every favoring 
breeze. In the ‘voyage of life, we reach a haven only 
when we begin by sailing towards it; in other words, if 
we would make anything of our lives there must be a pur- 
pose set up towards which to steer thoughts and acts. 
This purpose or object may be good or bad; it may 
embrace the attainment of noble virtues or be merely the 
gratification of selfish desires, still its existence is necessary 
to whip up flagging energies, and plant fresh hope in dis- 
couragement. Without something ofthis kind, life becomes 
stale, flat and unprofitable; an orange sucked of its juice, 
a tasteless pulp. 

The history of mankind in general presents compara- 
tively few instances where men of only average ability, but 
of determination and a purpose, have failed to accomplish 
in part or whole what they worked for. The law of suc- 
cess and its conditions is as true as any law of nature. 
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Circumstances can be made to bend just as well as material 
substances. If I attempt to drive a spike into a beam, the 
beam has but very little to do with the question of my 
ultimate success: the main condition is my own will. No 
matter how closely knitted the fibre of wood may be, in 
that spike must go, if only my will commands my arm to 
strike, and never to stop striking till it has thoroughly done 
its work. Whoever begins life with the idea that circum- 
stances or luck or whatever else you may call it are the 
despots of creation, makes a most wretched start. Of this 
class are the men who are satisfied with ‘taking things as 
they come.” Things zever come of themselves. The law 
of equivalents is the most inviolable of alllaws. To get we 
must give. It must be ‘quid pro quo,’ zever something 
for nothing. 

No young man can afford to start out with the idea that 
he will drift about for a while and finally drop into his 
proper place and sphere. Places and spheres are not prizes 
to be drawn in lotteries. They are the direct results of 
previous action. In a comparatively few cases chance has 
elevated men to positions of power and responsibility, but 
these are only exceptions to the rule. Wealth and influ- 
ence as well as poverty and insignificance flow immediately 
from the presence or absence of that motive power which 
a well defined purpose in life gives. 

As regards the means of attaining an object, there is, 
perhaps, no safer or surer guide than that somewhat trite 
advice, ‘Aim high.’ The hunter, who goes out with the 
idea of shooting eagles alone, may succeed in bringing 
down some of this noble game; but should he fail in this, 
are not the probabilities in favor of his being able to reach 
birds flying not quite so high? We may possibly aim at 
some very lofty object in life and find out afterwards that 
it is out of our range; but will we not, in climbing up to 
this knowledge, have reached an elevation far above the 
dead sea level of the base ? 

Now, that this purpose may have a practical value, it 
must be stripped of everything that is vague and misty 
and made to stand out perfectly distinct. A general desire 
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to be eminent or influential or useful amounts to nothing 
as a stimulus to action, becguse there is nothing in it for 
the mind to lay hold of and follow up. What we need is 
to analyse our desires and then give them a practical shape 
based on a measure of our own powers. 

We advocate building castles, not in the air, with this 
proviso, that the castles are in keeping with the found- 
ations on which they are to be built. These foundations 
are our own Capacities, in so far as we knowthem. Raise 
gold structures on a gold base, silver on silver, and 
lead on lead. If aman feels that there is in him a spirit 
of mighty wing and sweep, let him not hesitate to cut its 
fetters and soar to lofty summits. If he is conscious of a 
want of power in himself, let him aim at something not 
quite so high up, but still high enough to call every energy 
into play to reach it. 

No time is so favorable for setting up high aims, as in 
the first flush of youth, before discouragements have come 
in to dampen hopes or warp ideas of what is right. This 
is the time to plant the seeds of a noble purpose; in after 
years there is but little likelihood that a rich enough soil will 
be found for them. Enthusiasm and a high tone of princi- 
ples, as a general thing, die out in men as they grow older. 
The eye flattens out with age, and so do men’s moral sen- 
sibilities. At twenty, anobject may appear clear and 
distinct ; ‘but thirty years afterwards the same object, at 
the same distance, will probably seem dim and misty. 
We may prescribe for the eyesight, and by convex glasses 
make the object stand out again perfectly plain; but there 
is no antidote for deadened sensibilities, nothing to bring 
back the color here that has faded out by years. 

We read some years ago asketch called “ The World in 
the year 4,000 A. D.” in which, among other mighty inno- 
vations, was a system of having all the infants, born into 
the world, brought to an immense nursery, where their 
craniums were examined by professional phrenologists, 
who, on a careful consideration of each infant’s bumps aid 
hollows, awarded to him his sphere in life. The black- 
smiths, lawyers, carpenters, doctors, &c. were parcelled 
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off into separate lots and each received an education hay- 
ing a direct bearing on his allotted profession. The 
beneficent results of such a course are self evident. Would 
that there were now skilled experts who could settle for 
us the much vexed question “ What shall I be?” But as 
the year 2,000 is still far ahead in the future, we poor mor- 
tals of the 19th century must, in lieu of professionals, be 
our own phrenologists and examine all our elevations and 
depressions from an interior point of view. To be able to 
do this is, we take it, one of the great objects of education; 
to teach a man how to read and know himself, and to give 
him a guage of his own powers. This knowledge cannot, 
of course, be a perfectly accurate one, but still it may and 
ought to be accurate enough to hint loudly at the general 
drift of one’s inclinations and our capacity to gratify 
them. 

To the man who can thus make a practical application 
of his educational training, the choice of a life’s work need 
not be wholly a step inthe dark. Inthe nature of the 
case, it will be involved in more or less uncertainty, but 
not so deeply that he must fear and tremble every time he 
puts one foot before the other. By ordinary every day 
experience, we learn about what our muscles can do. I see 
a stone and can tell at a glance whether it is possible for me 
to lift it, ornot. I know this, because I know the weight of 
the stone, nearly, and how many pounds my muscles can 
raise. Now in the choice of a profession, education ought 
to teach us the lifting power of our brains, and observa- 
tion ought to teach us the weight they will be required to 
raise in any given pursuit. 

Many men fail in life, not from any want of energy or 
perseverance, but because they do not appreciate the 
importance of concentrating their powers. <A convex lens 
brings heat and light to any required point; a concave 
scatters both in every direction. The attainment of any 
considerable degree of excellence requires that we should 
be the first, so that we may throw the whole burning power 
of our minds on one point and keep itthere. The human 
mind, ordinarily, cannot grasp and master thoroughly a 
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very great range of subjects. To excel in anything, it 
must be confined to one particular line of thought. This 
is clearly seen in two of the great professions. The lawyer 
whose success is marked will generally be found to have 
made some particular branch a specialty, and to have given 
the great bulk of his time and attention to this. So in 
medicine, men gain distinction, usually, not as family 
physicians, but as aurists or oculists. No man can reason- 
ably expect to be thoroughly posted on the whole of any 
one profession. That is altogether too much ground for 
any one person to cover. <A general knowledge of a sub- 
ject can hardly ever be accurate, and it is accurate 
knowledge that constitutes our working capital in all 
pursuits. General information is of course greatly to be 
desired and sought after. It is an ever circulating legal 
tender and is always at a premium; but a man’s knowl- 
edge of his business should be something more than 
general; it should be full and complete, and this it can be 
only when his business is limited or channeled out ina 
certain direction. If we lived in an age of Methuselahs, 
and had seven or eight hundred years to give to our mental 
training, we might reasonably be expected to be invulner- 
able in every point; as the forty score of antiquity has 
been cut down to the three score of to day, there is surely 
a good excuse for the man who makes up his mind to do 
only a little, provided also, that he is determined to do 
that little wed/. 

Take out the time given to sleep, and the working period 
of our lives will be found to reduce to about a single score 
of years. Twenty years is all the time that nature gives 
us to plan our campaigns and fight our battles. Into it 
we must crowd all our energy. Twenty years is but a 
span in history, yet it is long enough to give every one an 
opportunity of thoroughly testing himself, and of working 
up to his full powers. It is long enough to give one an 
opportunity to make his mark and to set up something 
that shall live after him. All cannot expect to set up such 
monuments as those of Burke, Newton, or Jeremy Tay- 
lor, monuments to which the world still looks, through 
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centuries and over seas; but every man has it in his power 
to build up a character which some who come after him 
will admire and imitate. 

To have a purpose in life, a high one, and to concentrate 
upon it, is the summing up of these few pages——A young 
Spartan, on the eve of battle, complained to his father that 
his sword was too short; then add a step to it, was the 
reply. If we think that the sword nature has given us is 
too short to fight the world’s battles, then add a step to it 
in the shape of some noble purpose, and though we may 
never be able to rejoice over a great victory, we will 
probably never be compelled to mourn over a dishonorable 
defeat. 


YALE COLLEGE IN igoo. 


T was the 29th of January, 1868, and a Wednesday after- 

noon. The snow was falling fast and a bitter wind was 
whirling it about and driving it into people’s faces ina 
manner which made out door exercise neither agreeable 
nor profitable. Such being the state of the weather out- 
side, it was evident that employment for the afternoon 
must be sought in my own room; so thither I proceeded, 
and bethinking myself that Prof. Newton had just returned 
from his Washington expedition, and that it would be well 
to be prepared for him, I picked up my Analytics, settled 
myself into an easy position on the lounge and prepared 
to study. But somehow my attention would not remain 
fixed on the book. It may have been the effect of a hearty 
dinner, (this was before | boarded at the commons) or of 
the contrast between the raging storm without and the 
warmth within: but certain it is that the lines on the 
page before me soon began to dance about in a very per- 
plexing manner ; abscissas and ordinates became twisted 
around out of all order, and in a few moments I was lost 
to all surrounding objects, and while I slept this was what 
I seemed to see :— 
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I was living in the year 1900. Thirty years had passed 
since I had left the shades of old Yale, and during that 
time I had never revisited the old scenes. I had been in 
other parts of the world where reports from New Haven 
had never come. But now the time had come for cele- 
brating the second centennial of the college; the sons of 
Yale had been summoned from all directions to share in 
the festivities of the occasion, and I had resolved to be 
present and see what changes had occurred in thirty years. 

On arriving, I first looked to see if the depot had been 
altered ; but no, it was just as dark and inconvenient as 
in the old times. Rescuing myself from the ardent 
embraces of hackmen and expressmen, and eluding a 
number of young men who seemed anxious to detain me 
for some reason which I could not comprehend, I pro- 
ceeded up the street in the direction of the colleges. On 
the way I noticed with pleasure that the dingy structures 
which were so numerous in my day had given place to 
lofty and elegant stores which seemed to be the head- 
quarters of a large business. While I was admiring these 
improvements I came to the old college grounds; to my 
greatest surprise not a sign of the old buildings was to be 
seen. Freshmanic Atheneum and North Middle with its 
north entry of Junior jollity had alike disappeared, and in 
their place was a beautiful public garden adorned with 
flowers and fountains. I could hardly believe my eyes at 
first and looked around to see if I was not mistaken, but it 
was certainly the old corner of musical memories. Here 
was the green, and there was that elephant known as the 
Art Building. As I was wondering on the changes of 
time, there came along a young man with a tall hat anda 
nobby cane, who looked so much like a third term’s Fresh- 
man that I approached him and asked if he could tell me 
where the college was. On his replying that he was just 
going that way and would be glad to act as my guide, we 
set off together in a direction which seemed to me about 
N. 30° E. On the way I happened to mention that I had 
graduated in the class of 1870, when he exclaimed ; “ I am 
glad to welcome you in the name of the class of ’3. The 
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memory of your class is still preserved among us, and the 
story of its exploits is known to us all. Our new Presi- 
dent, whom we all love so much, Mr. * came from 
that class.” So much delighted was he, that he insisted 
on showing me the new grounds and buildings of the 
College. We found these grounds about a mile from the 
old quarters, of large extent, and laid out in a beautiful 
manner on the top ofahill. Inthe center was the chapel, 
which we first visited. It was built of solid marble, with 
a lofty spire, and as the sun shone upon it, the brilliancy 
of the white stone was almost dazzling. “Do they cut 
prayers as much as they used to?” I asked, ‘“‘ Cut prayers!” 
said my guide, “no one ever thinks of such a thing. On 
the contrary, the faculty tried to abolish prayers a few 
years ago, but the fellows would not submit to it. Many 
get up early in the morning to come here, and love the 
place so much that they will not even leave it to go to 
breakfast. You see—for we had now entered the building 
—that the students have luxurious cushions on their seats, 
while the faculty have tosit on hard boards. Occasionally, 
a tutor steals a cushion from the students’ seats, but the 
penalty for it is a letter home, which is written by the 
youngest Freshman. You see that the organ and choir are 
placed in the recess behind the pulpit. The choir is 
composed of young ladies from the various boarding 
schools, and such students only as have never been en- 
gaged in any prank.* It is found that this plan both 
develops the musical talent of the college and secures 
good morality. Students who teach in mission schools 
are also excluded. ‘At the end of prayers the faculty stand 
up and bow as the students pass out, and if a tutor is not 
present he has sixteen marks.” 

After viewing the interior of the chapel, we ascended 
the spire, and found a magnificent view from itstop. The 
height of this tower was equal to that to which a rocket 
would rise if its stick was ten feet long and had a red 
string tied to its end. My guide assured me that the 


* This name is omitted out of regard to the modesty of one of the Yale 
Lit, Board. 
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identical rocket was still preserved in the museum; and 
he also informed me that the President’s seat in the chapel 
below was the exact center of gravity of all the college 
buildings, so that the President in his seat represented 
the resultant of all the gravity of college, and was conse- 
quently a very grave man. As we looked down at the 
college buildings I saw that they were built along the 
sides of a parallelogram, of which the chapel was the 
center, and were constructed of costly stone. In the rear 
was another parallelogram for a ball ground and a place 
for other sports. A game of ball seemed to be in progress, 
and I was interested to notice that the players all rode 
velocipedes. My friend informed me that they were 
practising for a great match with Oxford university, 
which was to come off in a few days. He continued: 
“Along the two longer sides of the parallelogram are 
arranged the dormitories; on the shorter sides are the 
public buildings, including the society halls. The old 
arrangement of the secret societies was found to work 
badly, so the faculty abolished them all and established 
ten in each class, among which all the students are divided 
by lot. All the expenses of the societies are paid by the 
college. The great strife among them is to get as many 
honorary members among the alumni as possible, and hence 
deputations from each are in waiting at the depot when- 
ever alumni are expected. The whole yard is surrounded 
by an iron fence 16 1-12 feet high, with only one entrance, 
and no one is allowed to come in without a certificate of 
good moral character.” We next visited the library, 
where, besides the books, I saw a number of statues. 
“ This one,” said my companion, “is the statue of a great 
scholar who died here a few years ago, and was the only 
one who understood all these books. He finally became 
so wise that no one else could understand him. His name, 
O ’tis not for me to tell. This represents the great pro- 
fessor of shooting stars. He suddenly disappeared one 
morning, and no one ever knew what became of him. 
Some thought he had gone off to infinity and forgotten 
to return; but that is plainly untrue, for in that case he 
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would have come back on the other side. A monument 
was erected to his memory with the simple inscription, 
‘How so?’” Healso showed me a copy of the college 
laws, and a list of the penalties attached to different 
offenses. Here are some of them,—for studying more than 
three hours a day, five marks; for going to church twice 
on Sunday, eight marks ; for having one’s hat stolen, three 
marks; for absence from recitation, one-half mark. We 
next came to the museum. Here my guide showed mea 
great many curiosities, and among them was a section of 
the old fence. ‘‘ You see,” said he, “that this fence looks 
as if people had been accustomed to sit onit. It is sup- 
posed that it was one of the tortures practised on Fresh- 
men to make them sit there and display their verdancy to 
the passers by. Here is a kind of club called a banger. 
Critics are divided as to its former use, but it is generally 
thought that it was employed by the faculty in defending 
the students from the attacks of the police,” Then we 
visited the dormitories. The rooms were elegantly fur- 
nished, and their occupants were supplied with cigars 
and tobacco, as well as oranges, figs, and a few other such 
necessaries, at the expense of the corporation. I asked 
my friend if the college also furnished ponies. “ Ah!” 
said he, “ they belonged to the old-fashioned way of recit- 
ing. Now the professor does the translating, and the 
students ask him questions. Let us now go to the hall 
where the candidates for admission are being examined.” 
On entering the hall I found it contained a great number 
of little rooms or cells opening into a large hall. In the 
large hall the candidates were examined in velocipede 
riding, proficiency in that being essential to admission. 
Each one was then locked into one of these cells, and not 
allowed to go out till his examination was finished. The 
paper had such questions as these :— 


1. Translate the 160th psalm into the greek of Diogenes. 
y, log. 2 
a. + + 2 bush. potatoes = R + 
Vxit+ys 3/m. v 
any other man, what kind of potatoes are they ? 
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17. How’s your dog? 
62. If a Sophomore steals a Freshman’s hat, is it induc- 
tive or deductive reasoning? If so, why not? 


Just at this moment a great uproar seemed to arise, and 
on awakening [ found it was some of my classmates knock- 
ing at the door, so here ended my dream. dD. W. L. 





BY MY FIRE. 


Leaf the First. 


E are great friends, my fire and I. Save for its gentle 

company, I would be alone when the rough wind is 
whistling round the corner of my room, and the little 
snow flakes are at play against my study window. And, 
as the whistling grows louder, and the little particles romp 
faster in their hide-and-seek, how it stretches out warm 
hands, and draws me nearer, nearer, till in its kindly glow 
I lose all thoughts of loneliness. 

Mine is no common fire. No ‘ Morning Glory’ has the 
power to shed abroad its faint, half-timid influence, heating 
the body and warming the mind with the thousand fancies 
which rise with its heat. No grate of Liverpool coal has 
such power to open the flood-gates of one’s nature, letting 
out the good and generous, withholding the dreary and 
disturbing. I hate their sickly, quivering flame, now 
bright as youth’s hopes, now shadowy as man’s trials, and 
when all is over, nothing but hard and gritty clinkers. 
Give me the ashes of a well spent life; give me the sturdy 
heart of oak; give me the hearty warmth, the generous 
crackling, the myriad little flames, with their dancing 
shadows on the hearth and in the heart, calling up shad- 
ows of dim images of the heart. With these you give 
me types of the good, the staunch and generous of life; 
no smoke, no clinkers, no pasty, pitchy residuum, but 
genuine comfort, pleasant reverie, and atop of all, the 
communion between its gentle spirit and our own, 
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How selfishness grows faint, as the little flame burns 
brightly forth from some sturdy knot. How benevolence 
rises with the glow, as here shoots up a tiny stream of 
light. How thoughts of the future, unmixed with fear, 
spring up at sight of the white ashes. How visions of 
absent friends, of dear past scenes, throng upon the soul, 
as we watch the shadows flitting past on the hearth, 
How we disregard the present, and wander off to times of 
“the golden, happy, unforgot,” or stride into the myste. 
rious regions of the great unknown. 

Firm has been our friendship, my fire and I. It is the 
same friend to-day as yesterday. It is always talkative, 
but never garrulous. It knows my humor and never 
intrudes. With the delicate tact of a friend, it approaches 
only at the right time. It is then the mute voice of its 
heat attracts and soothes me irresistibly. I have lived in 
the southern climes, and as the twilight fell have heard 
the notes of the £olian harp stirred in the summer's 
breeze, while around me floated the scent-loaded breath 
of orange trees ; I have floated on the blue depths of Lake 
George, as the setting sun gilded the fir-tree tops which 
skirted it around, and heard the evening bells come dimly 
over the water, while all nature seemed lost in reverie 
at the sound; but far sweeter than sweetly sounding 
notes of harp, or dim echoes of distant bells, is the 
merry prattle of my fire. Far sweeter and far deeper are 
the reveries which it brings to me, gazing upon its red 
cinders from out the depths of an easy chair. 


Leaf the Second. 


How the wind howls to-night ; how white the ground, 
and how dark the clouds. Whata contrast between nature 
joyous and nature cheerless. How different her two faces. 
I pulled in the blinds and the curtains down, and sank 
once more in the easy chair and reverie. I counted the 
sticks of the brightly burning fire, and scanned the height 
of its flame. Two faces. The words seemed running in 
my mind. How warm is the friendship of my fire; what 
a never changing face it has. The words seem to spring 
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with subtle power to each other, and unconsciously the 
idea took possession of my thoughts. Has friendship two 
faces? Have college friendships this two-sided character ? 
College, many tell us, is the home of friends; but who 
can tell how deep and lasting are the friends we make 
within this home? Soon our feet will tread new scenes, 
and in paths no longer similar; who will vouch for the 
continuance of that friendship as years roll on? See 
that sturdy log. The flame had been eating round the 
rugged bark and was just entering the core. Slowly and 
slowly it burnt on, till but a mere thread held the parts 
together. The next moment had scarcely passed, when 
the log was burnt intwain. The parts so long twin, sep- 
arated, one here, the other yonder; and see, now the flame 
is dimmer than before, and soon it disappeared entirely. 
Is this typical? Shall friendship grow dim and lose its 
brightness? I started up, and with the tongs I brought 
the pieces together. Quickly little lights came curling 
out of the myriad little tissues, and the little sparks leapt 
forth as if in joy. Warmer and warmer grew the glow, 
brighter and brighter flitted the shadows, merrier and 
merrier crackled the wood. The spark of friendship has 
not gone out. It still is there and warm. 

I put down the tongs, and, lying back in ease once more, 
I smiled as I followed the thought. What though the 
parting soon shall come, and many ways so long one will 
lie together no more, the golden chain will lose no link. 
Involuntarily I wandered from one to another of dear 
friends, and smiled at the happiness of meeting in after 
years, and the merry crackling of the fire was in unison 
with the feeling of joy. 

Again I thought. The last stick upon the fire was now 
burnt out. The flame shot up in fitful glares and then fell 
down between the embers. The sparks had ceased their 
play, and the bright embers were slowly losing their red- 
ness. A sudden gloom fell upon the room. Over me came 
strange feelings of sadness. An undefined fear chilled me 
through. My eyes stared vacantly at the coals. My 
thoughts seemed endowed with miraculous power. With- 
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in my hands I thought I held the moral eye-glass of M, 
de Chavigny, and could not resist the temptation to use it, 
A host of friends seemed passing by. I raised the glass 
and looked within while I watched their faces. Smilingly 
they nodded and spake as they passed. The first I scanned 
was an intimate friend, and the smile of his greeting was 
but the expression of the kindly feelings which I saw pas- 
sing in his mind. I was comforted. A sudden spark shot 
up from the still living fire, and, emboldened, I continued, 
The next had been still dearer, and confidently I dared 
look within. His face was wreathed in happiness, but as 
I tore the veil from off his heart, I found no reflex of its 
light. The shadows deepened on the hearth. 

Still others went by. Again, sadly, half-unwillingly 
I used the glass. Sadder grew my experience, and my 


faith grew smaller still. Indifference stared me in the face 


when I looked for friendship. Self-interest was clothed 
in honeyed smiles. Hate had on the garment of disinter- 
estedness. Selfishness stalked past in the mask of love. 
Where I sought the inner springs which diffused the face 
with joy, I found the cold blank of expediency; where I 
drew drafts for esteem, I met poor checks for policy. 

The shadows upon the hearth were now lost in black- 
ness. Gloom came slowly on me. I bitterly gnashed 
and savagely smiled at each new exhibit of perfidy. I 
exulted in watching the motives at each new expression of 
affection. I laughed in the face of their smiles, and hooted 
as I laid bare the cause. 

A sudden crash roused me from the painful reverie. 
My eyes were staring vacantly at the fire-place. I had 
knocked over the fender. The windows rattled in echo 
to the noise. Without, the wind was howling, and total 
darkness had fallen upon the room within. 


Leaf the Last. 


How many self-appointed Hercules there are in the 
world, who go about looking up evil in divers places! 
With what exultation do they spy out evil, and drag it into 
the forum of public gaze, and yet, withal, how blind are 
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they when searching for the good! Such men, forsooth, 
the world counts among its “good men.” They are phi- 
lanthropists, are christians, we are told. Nay, rather give 
me the professed sceptic, than he who never sees the fair 
side of the picture, from ever looking at the dark. Give 
me the confessed atheist, than one without belief in the 
excess of the good of life over the bad. My feelings with 
sudden revulsion had brightened, and nature sympathized 
in the change. The moon broke through a rift in the 
clouds, and dispelled the darkness from the room. The 
howl of the wind was further off, and the snow had ceased its 
romp. How needless, thought I, would be the fear of him 
who should dread a loss of the moon, because concealed 
behind a cloud? How foolish would be the attempt of 
him who should try to look at the dark spots in the skies, 
without noticing the bright stars? Much better it would 
be to trust that the shade which envelopes the light of the 
moon will disappear, in accordance with all-wise laws; 
much better, to look at the stars and at the dark places 
only enough to know tnat they exist for a better appreci- 
ation of the beauties of the stellar world. So with college 
friendships. Away with all devices that would search out 
the bad. Away with all morbid fear that the jewel is 
not as bright as it might be. You know that there are 
good friends, sincere ones and firm, to be found here. Be 
satisfied with this. Look at the dark side only to better 
appreciate this. 

I felt joyous again, and looked at the fire. One spark 
still remained. I kindled it up with another log. Soon 


the green wood crackled, and once more I thought by my 
fire. 
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JOE SIMPSON’S DIARY. 


WAS in my chum’s room the other day, watching him 

as he unpacked his trunk on his return from a summer 
ramble. After all the shirts, dress coats and shooting. 
jackets had been disposed of, I happened to cast my eye 
down into the scene of this recent excavation, and there, 
in a chaos of books, cigar cases, pocket pistols, hair 
brushes, etc., etc., | noticed a somewhat formidable looking 
volume with the word ‘Diary’ printed in gilt letters on 
the outside. Now the idea of Joe Simpson running a 
diary, or anything else that requires five minutes of con- 
tinued effort, was so ludicrously absurd, that a broad smile 
spread over my countenance which threatened soon to 
become something very destructive to vest buttons. Joe, 
observing this and its cause, took up the book explain- 
ing, with a blush for what he felt was a weakness, that this 
was the first time he had ever done anything of the kind, 
and that he did it only because he wanted to remember 
some of the details of this vacation. This account, said 
he, is not very systematic or comprehensive, and there 
may be considerable gaps in it; but it’s at your service, 
and, if you will change the names and places, you may put 
it in the Lit. for the benefit of the incoming class. 

Whatever other virtues Mr. Simpson may possess, he is 
not bashful; and this unasked for permission has made me 
a little suspicious that he was thirsting for literary glory; 
wrote his diary on purpose for publication, and then took 
this roundabout way of getting it into print. 

We would only observe, by way of comment, that the 
editors of this magazine do not hold themselves responsi- 
ble for any theories or sentiments contained in Mr. S.’s 
diary. 


Fuly 20th. 


Reached here this evening by the “Mary Powell.” 
Found that my landlady, Mrs. Sing, had put me up on 
the fourth story, right under the roof, and a tin one at that. 
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It was as hot as mustard. Strange paradox; thought we 
had to go down to find hot places. Went into the parlor 
after supper. Didn’t know a soul. Sat on the edge of a 
sofa and took observations. Six matrons; ten young 
ladies, four stunningly pretty ; twelve, fourteen, yes, six- 
teen children and babies under three years of age. Heard 
stout lady on sofa next me, say something about Yale. 
Here was an opening! Ventured mildly to remark that 
New Haven was a deautiful place. “Oh yes!” said she, 
“ such magnificent elms. And then that lovely street where 
the churches are.” “Yes, Temple street.” Asked her if 
she had ever attended the ‘spoon.’ ‘No, she never had; 
but Nellie,” indicating by her glance a very beautiful blonde 
on the other side of the room, “ was going up next year.” 
Wanted to know if I was a student there; said yes, and 
told her my name. “Did I know Alec Griggs?” “ Had 
heard of him very often but was not personally acquainted.” 
Griggs graduated in’50. “ Would I like to be introduced 
to the young ladies?” “Qh, thank you, I would.” Then 
a general introduction followed, and the rest of the even- 
ing I spent promenading with the four handsome girls who 
were the daughters of my stout friend, and who each 
informed me in succession, “ Ah, Mr. Simpson, you students 
are such wild fellows.” Conundrum, Are we? Give it up. 


Fuly 21st. 


When one begins a diary, one should keep it up reg- 
ularly. I’m rather drowsy to-night. Let me see, what 
did we do to-day? Well, imprimis, we had breakfast, and 
Mrs. Sing has given me a seat just opposite Nellie Wilson. 
It was really a little embarrassing to catch her eye once 
or twice, looking over my way. They are such pretty 
eyes; light blue, I think, not hazy, but full of life and 
sparkle. And what hair she has! so breezy-like and ripply, 
rising and falling with every breath of wind, and what a 
mouth! and what clear cut lips! Now this is pure non- 
sense, nobody describes pretty girlsindiaries. Well, after 
breakfast Nellie asked me if I wouldn’t play croquet. 
Said yes, of course, but professed to be an awfnl muffin. 
She said she’d be my partner, so I resolved todo my best, 

6 
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and began by boobying at the first wicket. Next shot 
tried to make up by going through two at once, and missed 
them both. Managed to get through them, however, on 
my fifth shot, and by the time Nellie was a rover had got 
into a fair position before the centre wicket. My partner 
put me through every wicket after that and we came off 
victorious. Such is glory! Have seriously made up my 
mind to get up at four o’clock to-morrow morning and 
practice croquet till seven. 


Fuly 28th. 


Have been out hunting all day. The landlord’s son told 
me that the woods were thick with woodcock. Got up 
very early. He said before breakfast was the best time. 
Have never shot any woodcock. Have eaten a good many. 
They eat well on toast. Robert, the landlord’s son, said 
he knew a man who had a splendid hunting dog ; flushed 
every bird. Told him to borrow the dog by all means; 
I always hunt witha dog. My own Newfoundland, Rover, 
is unfortunately in the city. Four little boys asked me 
last night if they might go and carry the game. As they 
are Nellie’s cousins, I consented. We got under weigh 
at six o'clock; but did not reach the hunting-field before 
eight, as the little boys found it necessary to sit down and 
rest every quarter ofa mile. At 8:10 precisely, it began to 
rain, a penetrating drizzle. Advised the small boys to take 
refuge in a neighboring farm house. They demurred; 
they said they had come out to carry the game, and they 
would carry it, rain or no rain. 

I had an idea that woodcock lived on the lower branches 
of conveniently small sized trees; but acknowledged my 
mistake on being informed by Robert, ztat 14, and a per- 
fect Solomon, that they preferred low, marshy places, with 
plenty of underbrush and quagmire. Well, Robert called 
our dog Nick, and pointing to a place that looked very 
woodcocky, as he said, cried out ina commanding tone 
“find.” Nick either misunderstood the communication 
or else the memory of a hurried breakfast floated over his 
imagination, for he immediately started down the road 
homeward bound, and Robert followed. A stern chase, 
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they say, is a long one, and we waited one whole half hour 
before our master of the hounds appeared, lugging his 
panting hunter by the collar. Robert described the cap- 
ture somewhat thus; “That dog, sir, was going full tilt 
down a steep hill and I after him, almost blowed, when, 
just as I was about to give in, a thought struck me and I 
' cried out just as loud as I could, find—Nick—find! Im- 
mediately sir, that sagacious animal veered right round and 
came bolting up hill right into my arms. That’s how I 
fixed him, sir.” It is my impression that Robert will be 
heard from one of these days. 

Well, taught by experience, we turned Nick’s tail to the 
bushes, shouted fimd and had the pleasure of seeing him 
dash madly into the hunting reserve, at which each of 
those four little boys opened his throat and gave a most 
vociferous cheer. Luckily there were no woodcock in 
vicinity or they might have been startled. 

We pushed on vigorously through the wet bushes, 
going into the mud over boot-top at every other step. 
At intervals of about eight minutes or so, I found it ne- 
cessary to go to the rescue of one or more little boys stuck 
in the bog. After the first brush of excitement, Nick’s 
spirits seemed to ooze out and he showed a disposition to 
have me pioneer the way for him. I looked at Robert 
but said nothing. That boy’s conscience was his own 
accuser. He muttered incoherently something about his 
cousin and Nick getting fourteen woodcock last week, and 
then | mildly ventured to suggest that a good black and 
tan pup three days old, could probably teach Nick a thing 
or two about hunting. He made noaudible reply, though 
I thought I caught the words, “Cousin better 
hunter than 

We spent the entire morning beating that swamp. 
Those four cast iron little boys parted with sundry impor- 
tant portions of their garments, but still hung on to the 
prospect of game. The whole squad would sometimes get 
before the muzzle of my gun, which made it necessary for 
me to call a halt and request that they would choose one 
of their number for the victim, as I had no desire to 
slaughter my entire force of game carriers. 
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By twelve o'clock we got to a small glade, and it stopped 
raining; and there, while Robert was entertaining the 
juveniles with a woodchuck adventure, and Nick wasa 
quarter of a mile off taking a drink, and I was examining 
the left nipple of my gun, a woodcock did actually get up 
and fly with a whirr, straight from me. In an instant | 
was on my feet, drew sight, and just as he was disappear- 
ing behind a copse of hazel trees, sent the contents of my 
right barrel after him. Not a feather moved! Nothing 
will ever convince me that that bird did not turn his head 
round and wink; yes, actually wink, just as much as to 
say, “ My dear sir, this may amuse you, but its no use. 
Good evening.” 

In disgust, I started with my troops for a farm house 
near by. Asked the farmer if he had any ducks. Said he 
hadn’t; that there had been a good many hunting parties 
about there this season and that all his ducks were gone. 
Hired his hay wagon and transported my division back 
to headquarters. Broke for my room at once. Heard 
Nellie Wilson remark in the parlor, “Oh, you ought to 
see Mr. Simpson, he looks so handsome!’ On the second 
floor heard two mothers telling two little boys that they 
should never go hunting with Mr. Simpson again. On 
the third floor heard Robert telling his cousin that “ Simp- 
son was the darndest, poorest shot he ever saw ; had plenty 
of chances, but missed everything.” On the fourth floor 
didn’t “ear anything, but found Nick under my bed. This 
is too much. I retire. 


Aug. 5th. 


Have just had a sensation. Came in at about twelve 
but found it too hot to sleep. Went downto Merrit’s 
room. Found him awakeand smoking. Took one. Sat 
about an hour discussing the world in general, when just 
as the clock was striking one, we were startled by a most 
unearthly scream below. I can’t describe it. Ten Thomas 
cats tied together by their tails and slammed up against a 
fence would be a joke compared to that scream. There 
was no time for preliminaries. We were in the hall in 
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five seconds, in time to hear every door in the house open 
and twenty-five uncombed heads giving utterance to one 
strain: “ What zs the matter?” One lady in a decidedly 
dishabille condition came rushing out into the hall crying 
“fire!” and attempting to sprinkle water on the floor from 
anempty pitcher. Another, a young lady, ran across the 
hall, put a great bunch of some soft substance into my 
hand, crying, “take my water-fall; put it out, put it out!” 
What connection has a lady’s back hair and a fire engine ? 
Give it up. 

Happening to glance over the bannister at this moment, 
I saw a really tragic scene. It went far ahead of anything 
Ristori ever dreamed of. ’Twas our hostess. Prompt to 
act when danger called, she rose from her downy couch on 
the first note of danger. Shethrew a long shawl over her 
shoulders, letting it trail some four feet behind, seized an 
immense kerosene lamp in her right hand and marched on 
the invader. What expression there was in that firmly 
closed mouth. It said plainly, “If any young man has 
been playing any jokes here, let him beware; outraged 
authority is on the war path.” But there was no young 
man and no jokes. The whole thing was a misunderstand- 
ing. An elderly lady awoke at the witching hour 
before named, glanced over at the trunk where she kept 
her napkin ring, and saw or thought she sawthe denizen 
of some other abode dodging behind the trunk; holding 
her breath she waited till the same dodge was repeated. 
This was too much for human nature. She gave one tre- 
mendous yell and her daughter a tremendous poke, who, 
under the influence of much hearing and feeling, (she was 
a sensitive girl) re-echoed the yell with interest. “ Hence 
these tears.” It has taken the house half an hour to quiet 
down; some of the young ladies indeed, proposed, from 
behind their doors, that we all should dress and then go 
and examine if there really was a man in the house; but 
their mothers objected somewhat and the proposition fell 
through. 


Aug. 10th. 


Have n’t been very regular with my diary lately ; various 
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causes. Last night, for instance, was out too late prom- 
enading on the piazza with Nellie Wilson. Will do better 
in the future. Great feature of this day was a match game 
of croquet, Nellie and I playing against a General Hobbes 
and an old maid staying here named Higgles, who makes 
croquet a specialty. I had been practising steadily and 
made some good shots, and Nellie is absolutely perfect 
with a mallet, as with everything else. We beat them two 
games out of three, though it was very close. Heard 
Miss Higgles say as she went up to the house, “ If I’d had 
any kind of a partner, they wouldn’t have come off with 
such flying colors.” Well, perhaps we wouldn't, at any 
rate I don’t feel very jubilant over the result. There was 
a thorn in my side all the way through. It was that 
miserable Robert. That boy has never been the same 
since our woodcock hunt. I think my remarks on the 
black and tan pup are rankling in his bosom; at any rate, 
I can’t make a shot of any kind in croquet, without his 
making a shot at me. I’ve been treating him a fortnight 
constantly to ginger pop, soda water and root beer, but 
all to no purpose; the old flame will crop out on every 
conceivable occasion. For instance: to-night, as I was 
bending over, taking deliberate aim at a ball about two 
and a half feet off, Robert says, “twenty-five dollars toa 
cent that he Azts that ball.” I missed and everybody 
laughed, of course. Another time I tried for a wicket 
and wired myself: “double play,” murmured Robert, with 
a chuckle. Again, my ball rolled downto a place parallel 
with the wires: “ splendid posttzon”’ quoth R. 

He has a very disgusting way of commenting on my 
shots before I make them, saying in a very confident, self- 
assertory sort of manner, “Good-bye, Mr. Ball,” or “ Good- 
bye, Mr. Stake.” I could stand all this, but his last com- 
ment was too much. I had made a really fine shot, and as 
my ball kissed its enemy, was about to say modestly, ‘ cnly 
a scratch,’ when that fiend of a boy anticipated me with 
“Oh what a scoop that was; aregular cow shot!” J turned 
on him instanter; fire seemed to flash from my eyes; the 
concentrated essence of ten tannneries was in them. He 
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wilted completely. In a moment he was nothing but 
pulp. He didn’t say another word. I’m sorry I was so 
hard on him. Qh, how awfully tired and sleepy I am 
to-night. Good-bye, mundane sphere. Now Morpheus, 
I am thine only. 


Ten minutes later. 


This day’s doings will not be complete without another 
entry. After writing the above I put out my lamp, jumped 
in bed and made a wild demonstration with my legs foot- 
board-wards. It was only a demonstration. In one half 
second I was a confused mass of feet, hands, legs and arms. 
Let me break the truth gently. Some one had scotched 
my bed! I got up to light my lamp and took hold of the 
hot chimney with my left hand and burnt it. Vile, vile 
wretch! Qh, execrable boy! by that smarting thumb and 
by those puffy fingers I swear that if ever I meet you by 
some lone river on a dark night and nobody ’s around, I'll 
tie a mill-stone or some other big stone around your neck 
and I’ll drown you. Yes, I swear I will. 


Aug. 31st. 


It’s the last day of the month and the last day of my 
stay. I’ve done two things to-day. In the first place, 
I’ve taught Nellie Wilson how to row, and in the second 
place I’ve done something else. It was a beautiful moon- 
light night. We went down to the lake, and first I took 
the oars and showed her how to pull; then she took 
them while I sat in the stern, but she didn’t seem to get 
along very well. She said she was afraid her foot would 
slip and it would be so stupid to fall back. So I proposed 
that I should sit on the seat behind her, and then her foot 
might with impunity slip, and if she shou/d accidentally fall 
back why it wouldn’t hurt her very much, So we made this 
arrangement of our forces, and found it worked admirably. 
Looking over her shoulder, I would tell her how deep to 
dip the oar, and how to feather, and how to back water, and 
how to row from the shoulder, and everything was going 
very harmoniously, when, for some unacountable reason 
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or other, Nellie CAUGHT A CRAB and in a moment was 
in . 
Of all the sports in the calendar, I don’t think one can 
equal catching crabs! Of the fish themselves I have little 
to say. They are a bony fish, | believe, with most of 
their frame work on the outside. The sport is mostly 
in the catching. 

Suppose we pass over the ten minutes that followed 
the landing of this first fish. 

By the time the moon had shaken herself clear of a 
venerable poplar on the bank, Nellie and I were somehow 
sitting together in the stern, and, as it wasa little chilly, 
I held her shawl around her. Then and there I asked 
her the question that had been on my lips for a week, and 
she was saying, “ Oh, how you talk, and of course you 
must see papa and ” when a boy’s voice came from 
the shore ; it was Robert’s, of course: “I say, Mr. Simp- 
son, you had better look out, that boat leaks like thunder.” 
And so it did, but who cares; what mortal man would 
care for a pair of boots, when he has such questions to ask 
and have answered ! 

I’ve about made up my mind that I haven’t a great fancy 
for a profession. Whena man feels that he is fitted for 
business, what’s the use of his wasting four or five of the 
best years of his life in learning to be a lawyer or a saw- 
bones ? 

Here Joe’s diary stops. That last entry sounds very 
much like wedding bells and wedding favors for the fall of 
1870, don’t it? If you want to be remembered then, and 
to drink Joe’s health at the wedding breakfast, you won't 
forget this piece of advice: Don’t ask any editor of this 
magazine who Foe ts. 
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SHALL WE BE REFINED? 


ECAUSE men are hilarious, it does not necessarily 

follow that they are barbarous. Hence the conclusions 
of the daily papers with regard to the civilization of Yale 
students are not undeniable. An insane idea seems to be 
deeply rooted in the American mind that “ college stu- 
dent” and “barbarian” are synonymous terms. Any 
breach of discipline is a sweet morsel for editorial con- 
sumption. Any rumor of disorder in college rolls straight 
into these abysses of information, gathering size and 
weight as it goes, until at last (if we may believe their 
reports) it bursts into their sanctums with much the same 
effect as a meteorolite, while the splinters fly all over 
creation. “ Alas! Alas!” is the burden of their wail, 
“ what are we coming to if our educated young men are 
so uncivilized?” Without wishing to be presumptuous, 
we would advise them to be a little less credulous, and a 
little more truthful. In the first place, they carelessly 
publish that which is either exaggerated or else that which 
has no foundation in truth, and then they make deductions 
which any college-bred man should be ashamed of. 
Everyone who is here now, knows that the tales of horror 
cooked up by editorial skill into savory morsels for the 
public palate, are nothing but the vilest hash, made up 
from that which has been so long dead that it would be 
distasteful, except for the condiments furnished by the 
cook. Anyone who has graduated here within a few 
years, knows that these so-called barbarities are on the 
decline, and at present have but a nominal existence. 

It would be miraculous if there were not in every class 
some few who lack either the self-respect or the cultiva- 
tion to demean themselves like gentlemen, but the savages 
in any class are in such a small minority as to be power- 
less and unworthy of notice. The danger to life and limb, 
generally regarded as existing within our walls, is as 
purely a myth as the popular cannibal, Polyphemus. 
The hazing of to-day is as innocuous as a case of Home- 
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pathic medicines, and the rushing is about one-quarter as 
dangerous as the old fashioned sport of chestnutting. “ We 
would not live alway,” but the chances for continued res- 
piration, with frame entire and cuticle unscratched, are 
probably as good here as anywhere in the world. So we 
would beg loving mammas to close their ears against 
those editors who would keep their boys from sweetmeats 
by telling them ghost stories. 

We cannot deny, however, that there exists here, to 
some extent, a rudeness of manners. We have to confess 
that Freshmen have had their feelings hurt by impolite 
Sophomores. Yet, Oh gentlemanly and aristocratic father, 
do you never wound the sensibilities of those under you? 
Do you treat all men with equal reverence? We cannot 
work a perfect cure in our ailing human nature. 

Doubtless there is occasional rudeness in public, but 
any charitable person would ascribe it, in most cases, to 
thoughtlessness or an effervescing of animal spirits, rather 
than to any malice, or ingrained barbarity. It is the del- 
icate, Frenchified element of our national character which 
shudders at boisterousness. No thoroughbred Anglo- 
Saxon respects a quiet, lady-like boy, whose manners are 
always decorous. Our English blood impels us to shout 
and to fight. It is a continental cross, which bids you 
kick a man with a polite smile on your face, and a “ beg 
your pardon ”’ on your lips. 

What I would assert is, that while the English element 
of brutality is dying away in our colleges, its attendants, 
boisterousness and highstrung spirit, still remain, to a 
great extent; and further, that they should be nourished 
rather than poisoned. 

Delicate and dyspeptic journalists urge the introduction 
of a feminine element into our midst. “To refine and 
tame” they say. We protest. Refinement and docility 
are desirable, but not such as would be imparted by the 
namby-pamby, diluted girl of the period. We can live 
in gentlemanly forbearance and generosity toward one 
another without their aid. The effect of promiscuous 
female society upon the student world is, on the whole, bad. 
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It might, possibly, happen that a student thrown into 
constant association with female society, would meet only 
with a class of women who would ennoble him. But this 
would be remarkable. Ifa student could meet in society, 
or could be intimate within the college walls, with women 
of intellect and courage, it would be the height of fool- 
ishness to urge him to avoid them. Such women, for 
instance, as our puritan mothers were,—with brains to 
plan and courage to execute. Women who could sym- 
thize with a man’s struggles, and aid him by their sug- 
gestions; who could regulate home affairs, and advise in 
councils of state. Women who dared to do right in de- 
fiance of popular opinion; who could look an Indian out 
of countenance, and pull a trigger without a shriek. 
Women, too, who had the physical stamina to endure 
hardships without yielding to despondency. Women, 
in short, with the capacity to cheer a man instead of dis- 
courage him. You will agree with me, however, that 
such women are rare, and that to find one of them you 
must pick over heaps of rubbish. 

The female society of to-day will produce one of three 
effects upon a young man who is thrown into it. He will 
either fall honestly in love, or it will create in him a dis- 
gust (perhaps temporary) for the whole sex, or it will fur- 
nish him with that sort of excitement which enchains him 
like any other stimulant. 

The first of these effects is not to be condemned. A 
young man honestly in love is twice the man which he 
would be, were he either a flirt or a misogynist. He avoids 
dissipation. He works more steadily, and more to the 
point. He feels a warmer interest in his fellow men, and 
lays aside, to some extent, his selfishness. It lights and 
warms his nature as the rising sun brings out the beauties 
of the frigid zone. Could we all find women who would 
inspire an honest love, it would be well for all to be in 
love. We should constitute a little paradise in this desert 
of selfishness. But since this cannot be, let us turn to the 
other effects mentioned. 

Many young men, after having been intimate with one 
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after another, having patiently trod the rounds of our 
metropolitan society, acquire a supreme disgust for the 
existing type of womanhood. This is to be deplored, 
because, in the first place, it has been pretty satisfactorily 
demonstrated that with a respect for its women, varies 
the civilization of a nation. It does a man no harm to 
regard woman as comparatively holy beings, of a more 
delicate spirituality, as they are of a more sensitive phys- 
ical organism than himself. It is well for everyone to 
have an ideal, for his tendency is to raise himself to it. It 
is, perhaps, as well for men to build womanhood, as any- 
thing else, into this ideal. By spiritualizing her, he spirit- 
ualizes himself. But let this ideal creation be shattered, 
and with the ruin falls an element of good,—his faith in 
human nature. This loss affects him in two ways. He 
either shrinks into himself, finding his society in books, 
and becomes a sort of hermit, or he forgets himself, and 
finds his enjoyment in dissipation of some sort. Either 
effect is to be regretted. For men who have the capacity 
for intellectual research, would benefit the world much 
more if they mingled with it and loved it, than they can 
when shut up in themselves, even though their discoveries 
eventually come to light. The effect upon the world, of 
loose morals, needs no discussion. In either case a man 
becomes hard and selfish, and the democracy of celibacy 
welcomes a fresh immigrant. 

Upon the majority of young men, however, the last of the 
three effects named, is conspicuous. The society of woman 
becomes to them a necessity of their daily life. They love 
it as the drunkard loves his bottle, or the smoker his pipe. 
This is evidently harmful. In the first place, it demands 
an amount of time which few students have to spare. It is 
a maxim, that petticoats do not assimilate with Greek and 
Mathematics. In the second place, it tends to give men 
an effeminate cast of character which they do not need. 
We Americans are getting to lack that decided masculin- 
ity which gives so stable a character to the English and 
German nations. The strong, bold, decided character of 
our ancestors is degenerating into a politic, imitative 
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nature which cannot be too strongly condemned. Hence, 
anything which tends to deprive us of our sexual char- 
acteristics should be avoided. Among other degraded 
types of humanity, deliver us from the typical “lady’s 
man;”’ a man of small ambitions, for his highest is to 
entertain by his little accomplishments, a set of silly, be- 
spangled flirts. Physically, no man at all, for he must 
sacrifice physical development to social popularity, late 
parties, the opera and theatre, the promenade, and the 
dawdling senseless call; in fine, general lackeyism must 
take the precedence of pedestrian performances, boating, 
base ball, and the gymnasium. Morally, he is mild; gen- 
erally lacking in positiveness, neither very good nor very 
bad. Women in society have a way of knocking off a 
man’s characteristics, and leaving him so polished as to 
be monotonous. They drill him in adaptiveness until he 
parts with his originality. He waits for your opinion 
before enunciating his own. He bows to your “ yes,” and 
assents to your “no.” He may. go into this school of 
manners pure gold, but he comes out amalgamated. He 
may enter it in the rough, but he issues from it moulded 
into a very ordinary pattern. 

This is not what students need. They do not need the ex- 
citement of female society as a recreation. We are social 
enough among ourselves to supply all such wants, and 
our sports are sufficiently varied to supply every desire. 
We need far more the physical vigor and the robust 
manliness which an out-door life will help us to, and which 
a loyal attendance on capricious woman keeps us from. 
We need intellectual, rather than social greatness. A 
healthy stomach is the only stable foundation for a power- 
ful intellect, while the material for its structure should be, 
not faultless manners, but a vigorous mind, with its parts 
cemented by pure, free, manly impulses. 

They do not need it asa means of discipline. We are 
not so rough as we look, and what roughness there is, can 
be better removed in some other way. Students, as a rule, 
are too young to be benefitted by modern society. Let 
them wait till more mature. Let them learn a code of 
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gentlemanliness among themselves, and it will be easy for 
them to adapt themselves to the world of society. Let 
them develope each their own good characteristics, and 
not pattern themselves after a common form. Let them 
learn to maintain their own opinions, carefully made up. 
Let them be earnest in their principles. Let them be 
ruled by ingrained generosity, yet devoid of pusillanimity. 
Let them live for a few years under such voluntary disci- 
pline as shall give them some other rule of life beside 
self-gratification, and then they will be ready for society. 
In short, let them be made up into men before they learn 
to revel in society, rather than to be formed dy society. 

They do not need it as a preparation for domestic hap- 
piness. They will inevitably see enough of women in 
in this country, without seeking them, to know something 
oftheir nature. Their general knowledge of human nature 
acquired in college, and the disciplined mind cultured 
there, will give them the good sense to select, and the 
power to win wives. It is as refreshing to a woman to 
meet a man who is not the model and the darling of 
society, asit is fora man to meet a woman with distin- 
guishing characteristics. The surest way to win woman's 
favor is not to be like her, but to be like yourself. 

What I would condemn is, not a respect for woman and 
a love for her society, but that overmastering, insatiable 
desire for her companionship, which tends to drag her 
from her lofty throne of purity and spirituality, and 
throws into the shade the fellowship of more instructive 
men and books. Woman, naturally reverenced, becomes 
powerless so soon as she becomes a common, compre- 
hensible event of our daily life, Man, naturally a wor- 
shipper, grows into a cynic or a fool when drugged with 
her companionship. 

Leave the amusement of modern society to such light- 
heeled, uneducated puppies as have never risen above its 
level. Elevate, rather than degrade your tastes, and 
when you seek society, let it be for the good there is in it, 
and not always for the amusement it furnishes. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON A GREAT BUGBEAR. 


E wipe our pen, pick up our blotting paper, hand in 

a dozen pages or so of copper-plate manuscript, put 
on our hat, and, standing on alumni steps, realize or 
attempt to realize that another year has gone, that another 
annual is shelved. I say attempt to realize, for it takes a 
mind of more than ordinary calibre to grasp the full 
length, breadth and depth of those three words, “ annual 
is over.” It has been looming up before us for ten 
months; first term, ‘tis true, it was only a mist; but by 
winter it had settled down into a fog ; while the hot weather 
finds it a dense, impenetrable cloud. 

Last week we said to ourselves, “ this time next Tuesday 
annual will be over”: and yesterday we thought ‘ this time 
to-morrow annual will be over,’ and last night we dreamed 
that every question in Philosophy was “explain the gy- 
rometer,” and that we were busy flunking them all, when 
with a start we woke up, and, after feeling the bed post to 
make sure that it was only a dream, turned over witha 
sigh of relief, murmuring “this time to-morrow annual 
will be over.” 

Yes. The Rubicon is passed, and we stand on the steps 
and feel the cool breeze blowing over from ‘ Divinity,’ 
fanning our flushed face, and remember with quiet satis- 
faction that flourish at the bottom of the twelfth page, 
dwelling with pleasure on the ‘P.S.’ inserted in the left 
hand corner :— 


“ Prof. Cramhard. 1 have been obliged to omit the 
119th question for want of time.” 


We smile internally, and pat ourselves metaphorically 
on the back, and think, ‘ pretty smart thing that,’ and are 
immensely disgusted at finding out afterwards that one 
hundred and twenty-three out of one hundred and twenty- 
five fellows have done exactly the same thing. 

We glance over the printed paper in our hand, and as 
our eye runs over a score or two of questions a great ‘4’ 
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seems to be photographed on them all; but we stop at No. 
47 and reflect. I believe I had a pretty general idea of 
that poser, though there were some points not altogether 
clear, and after all, I put down so much that Cramhard 
will have to get a double action telescope to pick out what 
I didn’t know. Well, we'll call it 3.50 any how; he ought 
to take it for granted that I knew that much.” 

We are alone outside the hall, thoroughly at peace with 
ourselves and the world in general ; but we don’t forget the 
inquisition in full blast on the other side of those oak doors, 
Will we ever forget the look of anguish on poor Sam 
Cook’s face, when he telegraphed over, “I have got the 
wrong skinning paper.” Poor Sam! he hadn't a leg to 
stand on in English literature and logic. He learned 
short hand just on purpose to bridge this difficulty. He 
had worked steadily for two days and nights and had Shaw 
& Atwater almost verbatim on a manuscript edition of 16 
feet by 1 1-2 inches, but somehow got his papers mixed 
and brought in an abridged ‘Loomis’s Astronomy,’ by 
mistake. This was even worse than Tom Evans’ faux pas 
last sophomore annual. Tom wrote the‘ Analytics’ entire 
on his shirt cuffs, but put them on with the writing zxside. 
This he discovered only when in the hall, and was then too 
much scared to change them, flunking dead of course. 
Tom was always ready to swear that he put those cuffs on 
right, and could only account for his misfortune on the wild 
hypothesis that the ink had soaked through to the inner 
side. 

The faces inside bending over those cork inkstands may 
be divided into three classes, each sharply defined and to 
be recognized at a glance. First, the man who is doing 
well. You can tell him by his fingers at once; the first 
two, with the thumb, being well bedaubed with ink. He 
has glanced over the paper; feels sure that he can strike 
every nail square on the head, and then with the rapidity 
of a phonographer turns off page after page. Of two evils 
I believe I would prefer the lot of Tantalus rather than sit, 
stuck myself, and watch this man making one continued 
spurt from alpha to omega. Every individual hair seems 
to indicate a desire to stand on end and cheer; his eyes 
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sparkle, and the corners of his mouth twitch with nervous 
excitement; in fact, every feature, muscle and ligament 
seems to be playing on the surface of an invisible chuckle, 
and each to be saying in its own way, “ soft thing.” 

To the second class belongs the man who is doing only 
fairly. He has looked over the list and feels that he has 
a general idea of most of the questions, can write some- 
thing on each and perhaps come very near the mark on 
twoorthree. He has recognized the fact, too, that quantity 
must be put in the balance against quality, and that good 
penmanship will not injure his case any. This task of 
writing a good deal and of doing it in good style, gives class 
No. 2 little or no time for star gazing. 

But by all odds the man most thoroughly interesting to 
an outside observer, and most wretchedly miserable to 
himself, is the man who is in a hopeless and desperate 
condition of funk. On ordinary occasions, this gentleman 
is one of the gayest of the gay; but the settled gloom on 
his countenance now, the suicidal look in his eyes, the 
drooping languor of his legs and the general appearance 
of goneness mark an eclipse in the sunshine of his joys, 
an eclipse total and annual, though not, thank fortune, 
perpetual, for this little trouble will soon roll away from 
the disc of his happiness and before long he will be shining 
again on his friends, just as though yearly overhaulings 
were myths. 

This third class may, we think, be subdivided into two. 
Of one of these is the man who feels that the waters are 
about his eyes and ears, but still hopes on, and looks out 
for straws. He is nervous and uneasy while keeping a 
close watch on the four guardians of scholastic virtue. 
He attempts at unobserved intervals to establish communi- 
cation with his neighbors, or goes up to the water cooler, 
hoping to meet a sympathizing and posted friend there, 
with the possibility of getting a glimpse at something 
valuable on the way back, or, as a dernier resort, he assails, 
with fulsome smile, the tutor’s rostrum, thinking that per- 
haps he may glean a grain of information by asking an 
explanation of some question. 


7 
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Flunkist No. 2 is a conscientious young man. He 
belongs perhaps, to a Mission Sunday School or may have 
been a prominent candidate for church deacon and, of 
course, has no skinning papers. He crammed up some 
odd places and came in hoping to get two or three of 
them ; but alas! not one familiar resting spot meets his 
anxious eyes, and for two and a half hours we have a pic- 
ture of despair to be found nowhere outside of Dante’s 
“Inferno.” If Whittier had passed through the course, 
here, his idea of sadness would have been materially 
changed, and his renowned couplet would perhaps have 
read somewhat thus: 


“Of all sad words, except dead drunk, 
“ The saddest are the words dead flunk.” 


But why should we stand on alumni steps contemplating 
horrors. School’s closed, let’s be off; and we are just 
about to move down the path when the door is hastily 
opened, and out rushes a frantic youth. We recognize a 
fellow divisioner and greet him with “ Ah, Bill, how did 
you get through?” ‘“ Magnificently ! never did better in 
my life! dead rush!” We receive this statement cum a 
considerable grano, for William has never been found 
guilty of even approximating to a perfect recitation. 
And here let me offer incidentally this piece of advice to 
the uninitiated. Don’t believe a man who, within five 
minutes of getting out, says he has made a dead rush; 
the chances are twenty-five to one that he will take two 
for his mark before an hour has passed. 

We move on, and the first shadow shows that the chapel 
is near by. O ghosts of broken slumbers! O ghosts of 
unfinished breakfasts! O ghosts of empty stomachs! 
requiescatis tn pace. For two whole months the echoing 
footsteps of no belated pilgrims will be heard along the 
aisles of this lofty edifice. For two whole months thy 
downy cushions will be unpressed. Late rising students 
no longer bend reverentially over half-conned lessons. 
Freshmen shake not with the “fons asenorum” before 
them. No ghastly monitor puts on a sickly smile when 
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he sees a four seated pew with only three in it. The choir 
in the dark recess sings no longer its unearthly but har- 
monious strains. Fair woman from above no more looks 
down on frail and sleeping below 

We had got thus far, musing sweetly, when an ebb tide 
of liberated co-laborers seized us with “I say, Jack, what 
answer did you get forthe 16th?” Another calls out, is 
the 14th ablative of cause or means?’ While still another 
voice is heard, high over all, crying out “I say, Jack, “is 
regerent sentiment of another or essential part ?”” We have 
no wax with us, so we put our fingers in our ears, put ona 
soft non-committal smile, nod wildly yes and wait till these 
syrens float away. Experience taught us this dodge. 
When we were young we used sometimes to differ from 
our questioners and always had the pleasure of being 
informed that we were most assuredly in the wrong. 
Another good expedient is to rush from Alumni hall 
directly to your room and lock yourself up for about 
fifteen minutes. This you will generally find long enough 
to do the business. Some fellows, however, will keep up 
the cross questioning for an hour or more. Of this class 
was John Z. who used to bore the club so much with his 
questions that they decided on giving him a lesson. One 
day, after a mathematical examination, John came rushing 
into dinner, crying out “I say, fellows, is the fourth R cos 
Xor R sine X?” Everyone instantly stopped talking. 
Amid a death-like stillness Dick Betts arose and said: 
“Let me inform you, Mr. Z., that the examination in Trig- 
onometry closed at twelve precisely, and that it is now 
quarter past one—roast beef, Mary, rare, if you please.” 

We drift on lazily and are soon behind the Lyceum. O 
how cool this breeze feels, when we think of those hot 
summer afternoons in Prex’s lecture room, and we say to 
ourselves what a wonderful creature man is, remembering 
how we could snooze delightfully through all those Greek 
lectures and at the end be able to tell all about Platea and 
Epidamnus and the twenty-nine causes that made The- 
mistocles such a remarkable historian. 

We don’t remember doing much in the Morpheus line, 
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however, in the room directly overhead. In fact, the 
division needed all its eyes and ears to keep posted on 
what was coming. Well, that’s all over now. ‘ Why so? 
‘More accurately.’ ‘And the name is?’ are to us only echoes 
of the past. The transit was correctly adjusted, and we 
have passed over the meridian. May the compound of 
‘nodes,’ ‘ evections’ ‘dips’ ‘meridians’ ‘librations,’ etc, 
etc., go to the right spot and find a resting place there. 

We go up stairs to our room; there lies a book on the 
table open at that tough place over which we spent an 
hour and a half and which of course we didn’t have. We 
swear we never will cram again; we shut the book and 
put it away; we give our sweep a dollar, we tell Fine 
Day that we have some old clothes, we go over to the 
fence and shake hands with everybody, and then we go 
to dinner. 


THE CHARACTER OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 


[YALE LIT. PRIZE ESSAY.] 


By WATSON ROBERTSON SPERRY, Guilford, N. Y. 


ASTER William Shakspeare drew the character of 
Sir John Falstaff with a heavy hand. The old knight 
stands, in relief, a burly and unctuous personification of 
tap-house gentility—a very “reverend vice.” At first 
sight of this “tun of man,” cut in such fantastic shape, we 
involuntarily give vent to our impressions by Dominie 
Sampson’s well-worn phrase—“ Pro-dig-ious!”” Acquaint- 
anceship, however, gives us a more definite appreciation. 
The ckaracter of Sir John Falstaff, as it appears in 

the two parts of King Henry IV., is a very pleasant one. 
Concerning it Goldsmith says: “ The character of old Fal- 
staff, even with all his faults, gives me more consolation than 
the most studied efforts of wisdom ; I here behold an agree- 
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able old fellow, forgetting age, and showing me the way to 
be young at sixty-five.” In this, perhaps, lies the charm: 
that he is a jolly old sinner ;—full of many whims and con- 
ceits, such as, with the passage of years, grow into impor- 
tant facts in a man’s life, and yet utterly lacking, in reality, 
all those prudential motives which often lead men of years 
into a feigned or actual morality. Looking at him as he 
appears after a brief acquaintance, we find in him a natural 
and yet absurd pretension of being young. In his adven- 
ture with the travelers at Gad’s-Hill, we hear him crying 
out (King Henry [V.—Part |: act ii—scene 11); “ They hate 
us youth !’’—and a moment after he shouts: “ What ye 
knaves, young men must live!”—as though stealing purses 
were the only way for youngsters to get a livelihood. 
Acting upon this notion, we find Sir John consorting 
with young men; and, as almost always follows, especially 
with such characters, he becomes their jest and amuse- 
ment. But while Sir John thus assumed to be but a boy, 
we readily discover in him many things which convince 
us that really he is a man of experience. For one thing, 
he had gotten the trick of observation. He judged, and 
pretty accurately, too, of the length to which it was safe to 
urge his notions upon the wild fellows with whom he lived. 
He formed a fair estimate of the effect which his conver- 
sation had upon his companions, when he summed up 
(King Henry 1V.—Part II: act v—scene i): “O it is much 
that a lie with a slight oath, and a jest with a sad brow, will 
do with a fellow that never had the ache in his shoulders !” 
His judgment, as to the character of Justice Shallow, 
though in no degree complimentary, was certainly sound, 
when he states, in general terms (King Henry /V—Part II: 
act ili—scene ii): “ Lord, Lord, how subject we old men 
are to this vice of lying!” And when he confesses to the 
chief justice (King Henry ]V—Part II: act i—scene ii). 
“The truth is, I am only old in judgment and understand- 
ing ;”"—even his casual acquaintances perceive that he had 
been by no means unobserving of his own course of life. 
In assurance, also, Sir John was far from being a novice. 
An answer he made to Prince Hal, at Dame Quickly’s, 
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after the exploit at Gad’s-Hill, illustrates this peculiarity, 
Sir John was recounting his marvellous experience—which 
became more marvellous every moment—when the Prince, 
with pretended anxiety, interrupts him by saying (King 
Henry 1V.—Part I: act ii—scene iv): “ Pray God, you have 
not murthered some of them ;’—to which Falstaff responds, 
with great solemnity and the most exquisite assurance: 
“Nay, that’s past praying for: I have pepper’d two of 
them; two, I am sure, I have paid; two rogues in buck- 
ram suits.” Whenever, indeed, Sir John is sure of his 
position, this trait of character becomes downright bold- 
ness. An example is found in the dispute which came of 
the pocket-picking affair. It will be remembered that Sir 
John claimed to have lost a valuable ring; and in the talk 
that followed he was led to say that he would cudgel Hal 
if he said the ring was copper—whereat the Prince pro- 
nounced it copper and dared Sir John to touch him. Fal- 
staff replies (King Henry 1V.—Part I: act iii—scene iii): 
“ Why, Hal, thou know’st, as thou art but man, I dare; but 
as thou art Prince, I fear thee, as I fear the roaring of the 
lion’s whelp.” ‘And why not as the lion?” asks Hal, in 
his boyish curiosity. With a certain pompous gravity, 
which verges toward impudent disrespect in the latter 
part of his answer, Sir John makes reply: “The King 
himself is to be feared as the lion. Do’st thou think I'll 
fear thee as I fear thy father ?—nay, an I do I pray God my 
girdle break!’ Falstaff was always very careful not to 
render unto Czsar any more of the things that were 
Ceesar’s than necessity demanded. Often, however, a mis- 
judgment as to whose property he was dealing with, led 
him into trouble. But trouble never held him tight long; 
and we feel almost thankful every time he gets into a 
quandary, because he has such a refreshing way of getting 
out of it. His assertion (King Henry JV.—Part 1: act ii— 
scene iv) that “instinct is a great matter,” is too well 
known to need more particular mention. A less noticeable, 
but quite as apt a turn, happened in the earlier part of the 
same conversation. Falstaff, in his first rage, called Pointz 
a coward ;—to which the latter said: “’Zounds! ye fat 
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paunch, an ye call me coward, I'll stab thee.” With 
great “discretion,” Sir John hastens to say: “I call thee 
coward! I’ll see thee damn’d ere I call thee coward ;’’— 
adding, after his fashion: “but I would give a thousand 
pound I could run as fast as thou canst.” Moreover: 
Falstaff's years had made him fluent in giving advice, al- 
though this is a minor peculiarity. He placed his reputa- 
tion, however, in this respect, beyond question, when, 
after having abused Mistress Quickly without stint, and in 
all ways possible, short of absolute personal violence, he 
condescendingly and kindly says (King Henry /V.—Part I: 
act iii—scene iii): “‘ Hostess, I forgive thee. Go, make ready 
breakfast ; love thy husband, look to thy servants, cherish 
thy guests: thou shalt find me tractable to any honest 
reason: thou seest I am pacified.” We notice, again, 
that Sir John is too much of a man about town, albeit of 
so low an order, to live naturally anywhere but in London. 
True, he appears to better advantage in the country, be- 
cause his swaggering airs, by comparison with the man- 
ners of the rustics whom he meets, almost seem to be the 
mark of a gentleman, whereas in the town, with its different 
customs, these only serve as a source of laughter or a sub- 
ject for practical jokes. But the greatest weakness which 
country life betrays in Falstaff’s character is the develop- 
ment of his sordidness, unrelieved by a proper opposition. 
When in town he cherished the maxim that “a good wit 
will make use of anything ;” but in the country he seems 
to.have been able to “ make use of anything” without ex- 
ercising any witat all. In the latter case, it is too palpa- 
ble a fraud to be pleasant. It is also noticeable that Sir 
John’s good nature and hopefulness are proof against 
almost any combination of untoward circumstances. 
Whether it be peace or whether it be war, he manages, in 
either case, to sail his somewhat bulky craft in the safest 
waters that can be found ; and even in his last appearance, 
after the total shipwreck of all the hopes he had formed 
from the accession of Prince Hal to the kingdom, we see 
him going off in full faith that he would “ be sent for soon 
at night” by his quondam associate, the new-crowned 
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king. To repeat: a superficial acquaintance with Sir 
John reveals a very pleasant character. Young, for all 
his gray hairs; jocose, though often low down in point of 
worldly fortune; a practical philosopher, in that he only 
looks out for the wants of to-day, and, like Smollett’s 
Ferdinand Count Fathom, though not at all dead to the 
instigations of the flesh, yet with wisdom enough to resist 
them, whenever they interfere with his interest ;—how- 
ever small may be our respect for him, we cannot help 
giving him a certain sort of admiration. 

But let us look a little closer at this jolly old disciple 
of Bacchus, and make the attempt to find out what his 
essential excellence is. 

In considering Sir John’s character subjectively, it is 
worth while to note, prefatorily, one difficulty which 
meets us at the outset. In almost all notable fictitious 
personages there is a certain growth of character, and a 
crisis in their history which brings out their distinctive 
peculiarities in striking prominence. Shakspeare’s cre- 
ations are not, usually, exceptions to this general rule, as 
we may see in the characters of Lear, Macbeth, Othello, 
Romeo, and others. But Sir John is without this growth 
and crisis. As the myth represents Athena springing full- 
grown from the brain of Zeus, so Sir John comes forth 
from the brain of Shakspeare a perfect man at his intro- 
duction. Take his first conversation with the young 
Prince, where he says (Kzng Henry /V.—Part I: act i—scene 
ii): “Thou hast done much harm unto me, Hal :—God for- 
give thee for it. Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew noth- 
ing; and now am I, if a man should speak truly, little 
better than one of the wicked ;”—and all Sir John’s “ man- 
ner of wrenching the true cause the false way,” his “ zon 
sequitur which yet seems a seguztur,” appear as much as in 
any succeeding part of the portrayal. 

The real strength of Sir John Falstaff’s character, to 
come at once to the vital point, lies, as it appears to me, 
in his incomparable drollery. Like “ poor Yorick,” he 
is “a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” 

Bacon has said, somewhere, that “in laughing there 
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ever precedeth a conceit of somewhat ridiculous.” If he 
had had Sir John in mind, he could not have stated 
the effect of the old knight’s conversation and carriage 
more accurately. This “ conceit of somewhat ridiculous,” 
which is produced by everything that Falstaff says or does, 
is due chiefly to his marvellous pretensions of being what 
heis not. Notice one sentence from his conversation 
with the chief justice (King Henry /V.—Part II: act i—scene 
ii): “I would to God my name were not so terrible to the 
enemy as itis: I were better to be eaten to death with 
rust, than to be scoured to nothing with perpetual motion.” 
Here, in both clauses of the sentence, we see the preten- 
sion; in the light of fact it appears ridiculous; and hence 
our laughter. 

Care, however, must be taken, in analyzing the char- 
acter of Sir John’s mirth-provoking power—inasmuch as 
the comic faculty varies, not only in quantity but also in 
quality;—and its quality needs examination in two respects: 
first, in respect to what is actually said, as to whether it be 
wit or humor; and second, in respect to its tone—its com- 
plexion, so to speak—which, as a matter of taste, is often 
determinate. 

As to the quantity of Sir John’s mirth-provoking power, 
it seems to be illimitable. Almost without exception, 
whatever he says or does, taken in its connection, pro- 
duces a smile. In consequence of this continued exercise 
of his power, one cannot help noticing in Falstaff’s thought 
a certain grossness, which is well accounted for by Ham- 
let’s wise remark, that “the hand of /t#/e employment 
hath the daintier sense.” Yet, Sir John is never so gross 
as to offend ; nor does he ever seem fit for the fool’s cap. 
He always remembers that he is Szv John Falstaff, and 
jokes, as a gentleman of those times, with his fellow-gen- 
tlemen. 

In determining the quality of Sir John’s mirth-provok- 
ing power, in respect to what he actually says, we must 
notice the points of difference between wit and humor. 
Genuine humor must have a touch of kindly feeling about 
it, and must, at any rate, be unmixed with selfishness. 
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Originating in the intellect, it must come through the 
heart. Wit, on the other hand, is a brain-product. _ Its 
etymology gives the clearest notion of its distinctive qual- 
ity: English—wit or wisdom; Latin—video ; Greek—uida, 
Wit requires a man to be of better parts than humor, 
though not of so good a heart. Applying this to Sir 
John, I should call him witty and not humorous. 

The object of Sir John’s wit is usually himself. As he 
himself says, and with such rare self-knowledge that it 
seems as if Shakspeare intended in this sentence to give 
us his own idea of the character (King Henry ]V.—Part II: 
act i—scene ii): “The brain of this foolish-compounded 
clay, man, is not able to invent anything that tends to 
laughter, more than I invent, or is invented on me.” 

Falstaff’s wit, however, is by no means of the ordinary 
kind. Its peculiarities are what make up its tone or 
complexion. It is individual in several particulars. For 
one thing, it is, as the rule, unconscious. He has the 
strangest notions, put in the most grotesque manner pos- 
sible, and yet always speaks as though he were uttering 
the simplest of truisms, expressed in the most ordinary 
fashion. Again: His wit is suggestive: he never tells the 
whole story, but leaves his hearer or reader to fill out the 
details of the picture ;—as where he says, (King Henry IV.— 
Part I: act i—scene ii): “ But, Hal, I pr’ythee, trouble 
me no more with vanity. I would to God thou and I 
knew where a commodity of good names were to be 
bought. An old lord of the council rated me the other 
day in the street about you, sir; but I marked him not: 
and yet he talk’d very wisely; but I regarded him not; 
and yet he talk’d wisely and in the street too.” Every 
sentence and clause in this speech is pregnant with wit. 
Even “I would to God,” etc., comes out with such per- 
plexed sincerity that one cannot help laughing at it. But 
if one stops a moment, to find in what the cause of 
laughter consists, it will be discovered that the greater 
part of one’s mirth is due to the ideas suggested by the 
text. Take the first sentence—“ But, Hal, [ pr’ythee,” 
etc. As it reads, it isa mere skeleton; but every bone 
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suggests the flesh that ought to cover it. In outline, it 
brings up the real and comparative character of the two 
men, their influence upon one another, with its results 
thus far, and then the delicious impudence of the speech 
strikes us—from which point a quick-inventive fancy. may 
carry us still further, making the mental picture still more 
amusing. As Sir John says (King Henry ]V.—Part II: acti 
—scene 11): “ 1 am not only witty in myself, but the cause 
that wit is in other men.” 

Now he who is witty without pretense or apparent in- 
tention, and at the same time suggestive in his speech, so 
that the hearer or reader finds the morsel grow in bulk 
and flavor as he turns it over in his mind, commends him- 
self to us in many ways: our pride is gratified—our thought 
is rewarded—and altogether we are thoroughly pleased. 
No wonder, then, that thinking men like Sir John. 

This is, however, ina great measure, an intellectual 
liking. Another characteristic of Falstaff’s thought leads 
us to like him from the heart. 

Properly speaking, we have little or no sympathy for 


Sir John—i. e., we do not in any sense, suffer wth him ;— 
although it isno more than natural that we should pity 
him somewhat when fe suffers. This particular of our 
appreciation of the character Shakspeare has worked up 
inamasterly manner. It will be remembered that Pointz 
in one place (King Henry /V.—Part 1: act i—scene ii) calls 


’ 


Sir John “ Monsieur Remorse ;” and, by the way, I sur- 
mise that this appellation explains one of the old knight’s 
habits, viz.: his repeated and often (taken in their con- 
nection) comical asseverations that he is going to leave 
his old courses and live a better life. Iam the more in- 
clined to think this is so, from the fact that Sir John often 
makes such vows to himself, which shows that there was 
no intentional deception about them, Probably they 
really expressed his actual feelings. This notion is inci- 
dentally but strongly confirmed by a passage between 
Falstaff and Doll Tear-sheet. Doll asks the old knight 
(King Henry 1V.—Part I1: act ii—scene iv): “‘ Thou whore- 
son little tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when wilt thou leave 
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fighting o’ days, and foining o’ nights, and begin to patch 
up thine old body for heaven ?”—to which Sir John, in 
extremity with this sudden and unexpected call to repent, 
and in evident sincerity, replies: “ Peace, good Doll! do 
not speak like a death’s head; do not bid me remember 
mine end.” 

But Shakspeare gives us this hint that the old knight is 
troubled with remorse, as it appears to me, solely in order 
that it may naturalize and strengthen a much more strongly- 
marked and clearly-developed, though by no means prom- 
inent trait of character, viz.: a habit of pathetic com- 
plaining. I know it may seem strange that a single 
monotone of sadness should be introduced into the jovial 
chorus of Falstaff’s life ;—and yet we cannot but perceive 
and admit its use, in humanizing the character. Unless 
Sir John were made human by a touch of sorrow, we 
should look upon him as a mere joking machine. As it is, 
we see the old fellow, for all his 


“Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles,” 


a bit down-hearted sometimes, and straightway we feel 
that he is one of us. 

An extract or two will show how this pathetic element 
strengthens the character. 

Take the defense Sir John makes of himself to Hal, when 
they were both playing at royalty at the “ Boar’s Head” 
tavern (King Henry JV.—Part I; act ii—scene iv): 
“ That he is old, the more the pity, his white hairs do 
witness it: but that he is, saving your reverence, a whore- 
master, that I utterly deny. If sack and sugar be a fault, 
God help the wicked! If to be old and merry be a sin, 
then many an old host that I know is damn’d! if to be 
fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean kine are to be loved. 
No, my good lord: banish Peto, banish Bardolph, banish 
Pointz; but for sweet Jack Falstaff, kind Jack Falstaff, 
true Jack Falstaff, valiant Jack Falstaff—and, therefore 
more valiant, being, as he is, old Jack Falstaff,—banish not 
him thy Harry’s company, banish not him thy Harry’s 
company ; banish plump Jack, and banish all the world.” 
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Here we have wit in plenty, and lies many ;—but notwith- 
standing all this, we feel a sort of mirthful melancholy in 
behalf of him whose “white hairs” so flatly contradict 
his general “ youthful jollity.".—Again: when the young 
Prince convicts Sir John of making out a false case about 
the pocket-picking matter at Goody Quickly’s house, there 
is a vein of pathos, in spite of its whimsicality, in the 
answer (King Henry JV.—Part I: act iti—scene iii): “ Do’st 
thou hear, Hal? thou know’st in the state of innocency 
Adam fell; and what should poor Jack Falstaff do in the 
days of villainy? Thou seest I have more flesh than 
another man, and therefore more frailty.”—But of all 
the places where this only half-expressed feeling appears, 
I know of none that approaches, in point of simpleness, 
earnestness and depth, the allusion of the old knight to 
his age on the night before he left London for the wars. 
Sir John is at Dame Quickly’s, as was his custom, and has 
Doll Tear-sheet on his knee. She has just been kissing 
him, and says (King Henry JV.—Part II: act ii—scene iv): 
“T kiss thee with a most constant heart; to which 
Falstaff replies with the sorrowful refrain: “Iam old, | 
am old.” Here we see Sir John “bestow himself * * 
in his true colors;’’—and surely a more sombre picture 
could not well be found. The 


“Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
“Labuntur anni” 


of the Augustan poet is not more sad and solemn than 
this. 


It will be noticed that I have thus far omitted all men- 
tion of Sir John’s appearance in the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor. Ihave done this because I consider the character- 
ization in the comedy false to the first principles of the 
character. Sir John, in his make-up, is essentially a wit ; 
and, as such, is portrayed as being almost without emotion. 
Self-possession is the main qualification for the exercise of 
wit: and hence Sir John is naturally always master of 
himself. Not only is he thus removed from the domain of 
feeling by the nature—the essence, as it were—of his char- 
acter, but Shakspeare has wrought this character up to 
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the full measure ofits possibilities. Accordingly: Falstaff 
in the two parts of King Henry IV., respects nothing, ad. 
mires nothing, loves nothing. He never sacrifices nor 
forgets self for anything. The self-forgetfulness of a Will 
Dobbin, the self-sacrifice of a Tom Pinch, are impossibil- 
ities with him ;—and since a true love necessitates not only 
feeling, but self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice as well, it 
is an unmixed absurdity for Sir John to be represented as 
alover. As Dr. Johnson observed: “ Falstaff could not 
love but by ceasing to be Falstaff.” Shakspeare, there- 
fore, in complying with the command of the “ Virgin 
Queen,” was forced to represent Sir John as the victim 
of a depraved and false love, unrelieved by anything good 
and ennobling ;—and appearing, perhaps, the worse, for its 
association, and, at the same time, contrast, with the pure 
affection which drew “sweet Anne Page” and “ gentle 
Master Fenton” to one another. Representing Sir John 
thus, as a sordid lover, and an unsuccessful one—for 
neither by poetical nor any other sort of justice could 
such a mockery of love be made successful—and contin- 
ually so, the natural and almost inevitable result follows: 
that all through the play Sir John acts the fool, and only 
rescues himself from utter contempt by his invariable 
good-nature. With one or two exceptions his rare and 
peculiar wit altogether fails him. His “ discretion,’’ too, 
which he always reckoned to be “the better part of 
valour,” nowhere appears: he recklessly rushes into traps, 
with a laudable desire to make laughter at his expense, it 
is true, but in a way which is in no wise natural or credit- 
able to him. No wonder he acknowledges, at the end ot 
the play, in sore amazement at his own discomfiture, but 
with a faint gleam of his old wit, that he is “ dejected.” 

I have thus analyzed Sir John Falstaff’s character as I 
was able. It will be observed that while he is pleasant, he 
is not companionable; while full of wit, he is never humor- 
ous ;—and yet, for all his oddity and his intellect, a streak 
of sadness now and then is found in him, such as breeds 
sorrowful thoughts in us, even while we laugh. In a 
word: among grotesque and witty portrayals of human 
nature, Sir John Falstaff stands chief. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
The Month 


Of October has been characterized by much more than usual activity 
in the college world. Workmen have been busily engaged on the new 
dormitory in front of North College, while the walls of the new Theo- 
logical Hall have risen very rapidly. Nor have these been the only 
building operations of interest to our community. On High Street 
Psi Upsilon is erecting a new hall, the work on which is being very 
rapidly prosecuted. | Opposite Alumni Hall, Prescott and White have 
reared the ‘‘ Yale Photograph Gallery,” in which the class photo- 
grapher is now taking the negatives of the class of ’70, as well as of the 
Scientific Seniors, whose pictures he is also to furnish. Within the green 
one or two new paths have been laid out, and the fast-falling leaves are 
daily consigned to the flames. A couple of accidental fires which threat- 
ened more serious consequences, in North College and Trumbull Gallery, 
were fortunately discovered in season to prevent any great damage. 
With the middle of the term the Seniors have finished recitations and 
lectures in Chemistry, and on the afternoon of Friday, the 5th inst., 
underwent their final examination on the science, in Alumni Hall. Beet- 
hoven, under the direction of Prof. Wheeler, is practising two evenings 
in the week for the concert to be given in Brooklyn about Thanksgiving. 
But by far the most important event of the past month was the 


Fall Regatta 


On Lake Saltonstall, which came off on Wednesday, the 27th ult. The 
preceding Saturday was the day originally appointed for the races, but a 
violent rain on that day rendered a postponement necessary. To com- 
pensate for this disappointment, however, very pleasant weather was 
granted on the second occasion. An excursion train of a dozen heavily 
laden cars carried 700 or 800 people to the lake, while at least an equal 
number reached the place by other means of conveyance. - Felsburg’s 
band was ,also present, and helped to while away the time until the 
opening of the races, as well as to fill up the intervals between them. 
The first race was for barges over the two mile course, the prize being 
six silver oars. The boats and crews entered were as follows :— 


AcavemicaL FresHmen.—Boat, Zom Perry. F. W. Adee, J. Day, 
W. F. McCook, C. S. Hemingway, A. H. Tennis, W. W. Flagg 
(stroke), H. A. Cleveland (coxswain). 
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Scientiric Fresumen.—Boat, Undine. H. H. Buck, J. C. Lyman, 
T. P. Nevins, J. R. Burroughs, F. O. Maxson, W. T. Jenkins (stroke), 
J. Whittlesey (coxswain). 

Thirty seconds handicap was allowed the Zom Perry, notwithstanding 
which it was beaten nearly half a minute—the time being, Undine, 
15 m. 16 3-4 sec., Zom Perry, 16m. 7 1-4 sec. For the six silver 
goblets offered as prizes for the winning shell over the three mile course, 
the four following crews entered :— 


Screntiric.—J. Whittlesey (bow), H. B. Sargent, W. D. Marks, R. 
Colgate, R. W. Davenport, T. G. Bennett (stroke). 

*Seventy.—W. C. Gulliver (bow), J. E. Curran, G. L. Huntress, Z, 
T. Carpenter, R. Terry, W. H. Lee (stroke). 

*Seventy-One Licut Weicut Crew.—J. Fewsmith (bow), S. Bene- 
dict, J. B. Morse, T. Thacher, J. F. Page, H. R. Elliot (stroke). 

*Seventy-T'wo,—L. S. Boomer (bow), F. L. Hall, E. H. Jenkins, 
F. G. B. Swayne, W. L. Cushing, J. B. Studley (stroke). 


The interest in this race, which was at the start very great, was un- 
fortunately much diminished by the breaking of an oar in the Scientific 
boat, and the retiring of ’72 on account of the sickness of a member of 
the crew. The remaining boats went over the course in a manner not 
very rapid—’70 winning in 22 m. 37 sec., while ’71 followed in 23 m. 
2 3-4 sec. The third race was for gigs over the same course, the prize 
being six gold oars, and was contested by these three crews :— 


*Seventy.—C. McC. Reeve (bow), A. P. Crane, H. P. Warren, 
E. G. Selden, W. H. Lee, C. Phelps (stroke). 

*Seventy-One.—F. Mead (bow), J. H. Ford, A. W. Curtis, R. W. 
Archbald, J. K. Howe, E. D. Coonley (stroke). 

*Seventy-Two.—L., E. Curtis (bow), F. H. Ayres, E. Hubbard, D. 
J. H. Willcox, W. Hall, L. G. Parsons (stroke). 


In this race a number of fouls occurred between ’70 and ’71, in con- 
sequence of which the judges reserved their decision until after a hear- 
ing of both sides, Unable, from the conflicting character of the testi- 
mony, to decide which was the guilty party, they finally ordered a new 
race on the following day. °’72, however, refused to row again. The 
two other boats rowed a very pluckily contested race, which resulted in 
a victory for 70 in 22 m. 2 sec., ten seconds better than ’71’s time. 
The fourth race was a two mile race for double sculls, for which there 
were entered :—Ricardi Brothers, Z. T. Carpenter, H. A. Cleveland; 
Betts Brothers, W. I. Betts, C. Phelps. After a very close contest the 
two silver goblets were awarded to the Betts Brothers, who rowed the 
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distance in 14 m. 32 sec., closely followed by Messrs. Carpenter and 
Cleveland in 14 m. 35 sec. Last of all came the race for single sculls— 
the prize offered being a “‘ silver cup and the championship of the univer- 
sity.” The following four gentlemen were the contestants:—R. Terry, 
J. W. Griswold, E. T. Owen, and R. Colgate, Jr. Mr. Griswold, of the 
Scientific School was the winner of the race, which was around the mile 
stake, in 16 m. 3 sec., Mr. Terry being second in 16 m. 28 sec. Such 
js the record of the first races ever pulled at Lake Saltonstall, and their 
success has exceeded our most sanguine expectations, Too much credit 
cannot be given to Mr. Bone, the commodore, whose enterprise and 
energy have been the soul of the whole movement. With a continuance 
of such common sense principles as have governed the navy this fall, 
Yale men need not despair of a different and more happy story at Wor- 
cester, next July. The great interest which boating matters have 
attracted this term, has naturally distracted attention from 


Base Ball, 


So that there have been thus far a much smaller number of matches 
than usual. On Saturday, the 16th ult., the class nine of ’72 went to 
Bridgeport, and beat the Seasides of that city by the score of 33 to 17 
The return game of the series was to have been played at Hamilton 
Park on the 23d ult., but was prevented by the rain. The university 
club was re-organized for the ensuing year by the choice of the follow- 
ing officers at a meeting on the 13th ult. :—President, E. A. Lewis, ’70; 
Vice President, P. C. Smith,’71; Secretary, C. O. Day, ’72; Treas- 
urer, H. R. Elliot, ’71; Captain of First Nine, Charles French, ’72 ; 
Executive Committee, in addition to the President, G. L. Huntress, ’70, 
G. P, Wilshire, ’71, G. Richards, ’7z, and C. H. Thomas, ’73. The 
first match of the reconstructed university nine was played on Wednes- 
day, the 2oth ult., at Hamilton Park with the champion Eckfords. 
The game resulted in a victory for the Brooklyn club by the score of 
24 to 8—our nine fielding very creditably, but batting weakly. Of 
eight university matches played during the season of 1868-9, Yale won 
five and lost three—the latter including the most important contest of 
them all in Brooklyn last July. This summary of matches we extract 
from the 


Pot-pourri, 


Which was edited this year by E. S. Dana, ’70, and issued Oct. 3oth. 
Other facts and statistics from the same publication may, perhaps, be 


8 
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worth giving. The whole number of students connected with the col- 
lege, is given as 737, 219 of whom are members of the professional 
schools. The 518 academical students are distributed as follows :— 
Seniors, 115, Juniors, 105, Sophomores, 155, and Freshmen, 143. The 
list of ‘‘ secret societies ” shows one addition as compared with last year 
—the Scientific Delta Psi—and two losses, the burlesque ‘‘ EK. T. L,,” 
and the little better than burlesque “S$. L. M.” Skull and Bones, and 
Scroll and Key, retain their accustomed places with their regular number 
of members. Of the Junior societies, Alpha Delta Phi has 20 Seniors, 
10 Juniors and 18 Sophomores ; Psi Upsilon 27 Seniors and 29 Juniors, 
Delta Kappa Epsilon 36 and 29. Of the Sophomore societies, Phi 
Theta Psi has 32 Juniors and 25 Sophomores, Delta Beta Xi 31 and 33, 
Of the Freshman societies, Kappa Sigma Epsilon has 65 Sophomores 
and 36 Freshmen, Delta Kappa 59 and 88, Gamma Nu 27 and 30, 
Of the Scientific societies, Berzelius has 14, Sigma Delta Chi 20, Theta 
Xi g, and Deta Psii7. Next we find “Chi Delta Theta” with its 
traditional five, and a little farther on the Temperance society, which 
holds it own bravely from year to year, with its three officers. Then 
comes the Missionary society, with 227 members, of which number, 
however, only 23 belong to ’73, and Beethoven, with a membership of 
81. Under the head of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Organizations ” are compre- 
hended also some twenty-five other associations, ranging all the way 
from the college church to ‘‘ Midnight Caterwaulers,” Of eating clubs 
there are a baker’s dozen; ‘‘ King of Clubs,” ‘‘ Eta Pi Club,” ‘Sans 
Souci,” of ’71, “Help (M)eat Club,” ‘‘’72sters,” “Hard Case’s,” 
“©The Cherubs,” of ’72, “‘ Knights of the Knife and Fork,” ‘* Of duo. 
todetor,” ** Farewell Club ” of ’73, “‘ Scientific Eaters,” ‘* Well Bre(a)d 
Eaters” and the “‘ Polyglossial Club.” The Pot is very tastily printed 
and is particularly to be commended for the absence of the silly “‘ Table 
Talk,” in which some previous numbers have indulged. On the same 
day that the Pot-pourri was issued, it was announced that the 


Lit. Prize Medal 


Had been awarded to Watson Rosertson Sperry of the Junior class. 
The title of the successful essay is, “‘ The Character of Sir John Falstaff,” 
and it appears in the present number of the Magazine. The judges, in 
addition to the chairman of the Lit. board, Mr. Gulliver, were Prof. 
Arthur M. Wheeler and Franklin B. Dexter. Four other articles com- 
peted. Their titles were: ‘‘ Theodore Winthrop,” ‘Napoleon the 
Third,” “‘ De Societate,” and “A Plea for Imperialism in America.” 
Almost as much variety will be noticed in these titles as in the 
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Town Shows 


Of the month, which have been numerous and, in the main, of good 
quality. Lingard, who has always been a great favorite in New Haven, 
gave a couple of his entertaining performances on the 14th and 16th 
ult. On Wednesday, the zoth ult., a large house greeted Carlotta 
Patti, who-sang in concert, supported by an able company. Of min- 
strels, we have had Sanford’s, which were very poor, and Wild, Barney 
and Mac’s, which were very good. On the 27th ult., John B. Gough 
acted his lecture on “‘ Circumstances ” to a crowded house, in behalf of 
Bethany Sunday School. But the greatest successes of the month at Music 
Hall have been the three performances of Maggie Mitchell on the 25th 
and 26th ults. and on the 2d inst., in her characters of “‘ Fanchon,” 
the “Pearl of Savoy,” and “Little Barefoot.” This actress seems 
even to have increased her already great popularity with the New Haven 
public, each o her appearances having secured a very crowded house. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


I wonder if any of our visitors think half as much of the old Lit. office as 
we five do whose privilege it is, this year, to hold our tri-weekly confabs in it. 
I don’t suppose they do, for they see it under somewhat unfavorable circum- 
stances, gaining admittance only in the day time, when the sun shines very 
gloomily through the old cobwebbed panes of our single skylight, ¢ien, even 
we admit, the place looks very sombre. But after 7 o’clock, when the door is 
locked and bolted, when the open wood fire is scattering its light and heat 
over the well known objects, when five chairs are drawn around the blazing 
hearth, and the incense of five cheroots is rising ceilingward, then we begin 
to realize that the “ Lit. Office” is an institution. ~ 

Oriental magnificence can hardly be said to be a feature in it. Should we 
“take an inventory of all we have,” everything could be summed up in about 
two lines, to wit: one large pine table, 8 feet by four; five oak chairs, old 
fashioned ; two spitoons and two dog irons; pens, paper, ink, ad libitum; 
“only this.and nothing more.” And yet, plain as it is, carpetless, wall paper- 
less, shabby even to barbarian eyes, who, that has ever enjoyed them, will not 
gladly testify to the pleasures experienced in this editorial sanctum. 

Tables and chairs, when they get to be thirty-five years old, are hardly in 
the bloom of youth; ours, which have nearly reached their two score, are 
regular veterans, hacked, hewed and battle scarred. There was such a look 
of experience and intelligence about these ancient relics that preceding gen- 
erations personified them, and handed down to us the table as “ Aunt 
Eliza,” and the five chairs as “ Buster,” “Ink Blot,” “Suds,” “ Turkey” and 
“Duffer”’ One hundred and seventy-five editors have spilled ink on the 
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smiling countenance of Aunt Eliza, and thirty-five Senior Classes have, at 
intervals, enjoyed the luxuries of B., I. B., S., T. and D. 

Every Board cuts its names in the soft pine of our Aunt, and every year or 
two some old editor drops in and writes in ink after the names he knows, a 
brief history of what each has done. So the venerable table has becomea 
history in itself, telling of honors won on the field, on the sea, at the bar, in 
the pulpit, with the lancing knife, and by the pen. The very first name at the 
left hand corner of the table is William M. Evarts, New York, to which some 
fellow editor has annexed a list of forensic victories. A little further down 
we find Donald G. Mitchell, bringing up instantly those charming reveries of 
Ik Marvel. Three names below—but no, we must stop; that great pile of 
exchanges just before us have a threatening look, and seem offended because 
we have, up to this time, given them so little attention. We notice with 
pleasure the following College publications : 

Brunonian, Virginia University Magazine, Yale Pot-pourri, Griswold Col- 
legian, Williams Quarterly, Michigan Teacher, Southern Collegian, Miami 
Student, Lawrence Collegian, College Standard, Vidette, Harvard Advocate, West- 
ern Collegian, Cornell Zra, Bethany Guardian, College Courier, Chronicle, College 
Argus, University Reporter, Denison Collegian, Seaside Oracle, Campus, Amherst 
Student, Pardee Literary Messenger, College Item, Qui Vive, Trinity Tablet, Yang 
Lang, Union Literary Magazine, Dartmouth, Polytechnic, College Review. 

OUTSIDE PERIODICALS.—A¢lantic Monthly, Nation, Overland Monthly, Sab- 
bath at Home, Littell’'s Living Age, Christian World, Children’s Hour, Appletons 
SFournal, American Literary Gazette, College Courant, Child at Home, Christiam 
Banner, New York Citizen and Round Table, Statesman, Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, Reform League, New England Postal Record, Southern Metropolis, American 
Fournal of Philately, American Presbyterian, Fournal of Education, Hearth and 
Home, Our Boys and Girls. 

The Union Literary Magazine, hailing from Canton, Mo., comes to us with 
a “please X,” which we do with pleasure. This periodical is somewhat in- 
clined to be severe on our Princeton friends. It seems that the Vassau Lit. 
in noticing the Union said, “The present number of the magazine is about as 
usual, but we are charitable enough to attribute a trifling weakness to the 
length of its journey.” This was too much for Southern blood; the editor 
opens his flood-gate of adjectives, and treats the Princeton magazine to an 
assortment, such as obtuse, uncivil, contemptible, self-conceited, gas-baggy, 
and winds up by calling it a porcus (poor-cus). If, after this lampooning, the 
editors of the Vassau Zit. ever again forget that in ‘“ Union there is strength” 
we shall be obliged to cut their acquaintance. 

We extend the editorial hand of greeting to the latest addition to our exchange 
family. The new born infant is the College Jtem, of Galesburg, Ill. It promises 
to take a good rank among College periodicals. We wish it every success. 

The Williams Quarterly is one of the best of our exchanges. The present 
number has a good assortment of readable articles which look inviting enough 
to merit more than a passing glance. If more College publications would 
imitate the “ Williams,” and come out once a quarter, they would not be 
obliged to fall under the suspicion that theirs isa “linked sweetness long 
drawn out.” The “ One but a Zon” principle would operate well in many 
cases when a good strong quarterly or annual might be worth more thana 
dozen weakly monthlies. 
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The College Courant, in a three column article, gives a rather severe criti- 
cism of a piece inthe October Lit. If the Courant had seen fit to turn the 
faucet of its “thunder and small beer” when it had finished with the article 
jn question, we should have had nothing to say ; but not content with keeping 
to its text, it must wander off into a general tirade on the editors of this mag- 
azine. We have no desire to enter into any paper war with the Courant, but 
should such a state of things ever become necessary, be assured we shall not 
begin it like Dean Swift's street ruffian, “ who, in hurling odure on his antag- 
onist, was indifferent to the filth that stuck to his own fingers.” A three years 
acquaintance with the undergraduate editors of the Courant makes it hard for 
us to think that they would deliberately be guilty of such an uncourteous act, 
and we are quite ready to believe that a little sober reflection has, before this, 
convinced them that much of what they said was uncalled for and out of place. 

Since penning the above our attention has been called to a piece in the 
last issue of the Courant in which the author attempts to make amends for the 
bad spirit and bad taste of his first article. To us its tone seems to indicate 
a knowledge on the author’s part that he has done a mean thing, but lacks 
the nerve to come out boldly and acknowledge his error. And so, undecided, 
he sits on the fence and dangles his legs on both sides. 

The Virginia University has every appearance of a live magazine, though 
perhaps the poetic muse claims a trifle too much attention. We notice that 
the Committee has refused to award the gold medal for the best original 
paper contributed by a student to the University Magazine. This Committee, 
in a very sensible letter, say that none of the pieces handed in come up to the 
standard in literary excellence, and that the muses have no favors from the 
golden mean. A rather sad commentary on literary culture in Charlottesville. 

There are several other exchanges we would like to notice, but want of 
space compels us to defer doing so till some other occasion. There is one, 
however, with a request on the cover to “notice and exchange,” which must 
not be overlooked. It is the American Grocer, We give the notice willingly, 
but must beg to be excused from exchanging. Family groceries may, at some 
future period, have an interest to us; at present they are entirely out of our line. 

We have received from Lee & Shepard, Boston, the following books, which 
we will notice in our next number among the Christmas publications: Ox 
Time, Lightning Express, The Young Detective, Switch Off, Boy Farmers, 
Through by Daylight, The Sunset Land, Hester Strong's Life Work. 

And now, having done a part, if not the whole of our duty by our friends, 
let us say a word, in closing, about ourselves. 

Vol. 35 has begun its annual cruise under most favorable auspices. Sails, 
mast, compass and rudder are, we believe, all in their proper places, and are 
all doing their duty. So far the crew have enjoyed the voyage and hope that 
the products they have brought to others may not have proved altogether un- 
acceptable. To the Editorial Board of ’69, and especially to its efficient 
treasurer, Mr. LYMAN H. Bae, the YALE LIT. owes a new life and growth. 
They received the Magazine from ’68 in a somewhat feeble and precarious 
condition, but in one or two numbers brought it into a decidedly convales- 
cent state, and when their time was out handed it down to us in vigorous 
good health. 

Comparisons, it is said, are invidious, but we think we may be pardoned in 
saying that the Lir. has not suffered at our hands. By glancing at the May, 
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June, July and October Nos. of ’69 we find that they published in the four” 
179 pages. Our own printers’ bills for the same months charge us with 239 
pages, a gain of over 50 pages, or, in other words, a gain of nearly a whole 
magazine in four numbers. Whether we will be able to keep up the coming 
four to the average size of the last is a question which cannot be answered 
now with absolute certainty; but counting over our subscription list, and 
then performing a simple multiplication of which “3” is one of the factors, 
leads us to believe that the Lir. will make her 35th voyage without any great 
break of bulk ; but, gentlemen, that aforementioned factor “3” is the most 
important element in our calculation. 

To the Sophomore and Freshman Classes we desire to return thanks forg 
liberal patronage ; ’72 was a most valuable ally at the very start, taking 90 
Lits last year, and adding fresh laurels to her reputation this year by sub. 
scribing for 108. ’73 has done nobly, adding 87 names of “ good and tried 
men” to our list. 

Those names, and others, did not of their own accord walk into our sanctum 
and make their mark in the formidable volume which lies open before us, 
Each one represents a loss in sole leather and uppers, that, in the aggregate, 
ought to rejoice the heart of every shoemaker in town. Gentlemen, it gave 
us pleasure to call upon you and to make your acquaintance ; we thank you 
for your kindly invitations to “call again,” and would be most happy to do so, 
but Senior time is precious, and you must excuse us if we should not get round, 

The moral of the above paragraph is simply this: Don’t forget to pay your 
VALE Lit. subscription at the College book store. 

The fact that the gentlemanly proprietor of that institution has recently 
appeared in a new suit of clothes will be a very poor pretext for not settling. 

A very dilapidated pair of boots over there in the corner speak loudly of 
the subscription campaign just closed. Our respected parent is not wealthy; 
he has no shares in the Golconda mines. To his mind ove pair of boots sacri- 
ficed to literature was a very serious consideration. As for ourselves we 
would not think so much of the sacrifice if there was another pair in the 
closet, or our credit was good with Fenouillet. 

Our printers were burned out lately, and the young man who receives 
proof has a very severe look when a considerable interval elapses between 
paying bills. 

Thanksgiving comes this year on the 18th of November. There are cases 
on record where Thanksgiving festivities have been gall and bitterness to 
men who went home with our unsettled account on their consciences. 

If we were given to dreaming we should, in pure malice, dream that every 
man who has not got “ paid” after his name, was summarily summoned, on 
the 18th of November, 1869, by the instrumentality of an odd wish bone or 
so in his throat, to settle this and other accounts; but we have given up 
dreaming this year, fearing to trespass on the acknowledged prerogative of 
our down town neighbors, and therefore will be obliged to forego this punish- 
ment. Perhaps you will appreciate the saz viter in modo just as well, and 
accept our best wishes and hopes that a pleasant Thanksgiving, and a good 
time generally, may be the lot of all. 








